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THE following ſeties of Papers appeared in thret of the 
daily prints, according to the dates prefixed to each of them, 


and Cas the author bas been informed) excited at lea fo much 
notice as he bopes willljuftify bis publiſhing them in a form 


6; if fugitive and more capable of & vg , than the diſperſed, 


ivided ſtate they have before been ſeen in. 


Stronger motives from recent events now concur to prompt 3h 


this courſe. The exthaordinaty deblaration of My. Pit on 


incapacity, than any other = of the realm,” el; for 


and claims the repetition and diſſemination of every thing that 
may lend to enlighten the nation upon this momentous queſtion. 
With tbat view the author bas been induced to add a H-. 
 ſeript to the Papers which have already appeared; the more 
deciſively to ſhew, that the ſepbiſiry of the Mini ſterialiſts, 
Haft not the 7 0 foundation in law, in legal analogy, the 


ſpirit of t 


conſlitution, or the hiſtory of the country. - : 
N. B. As the time ii ſbort between the publication of this 


* \ 


| pamphlet and the diſcuſſion of this great point in both Houſes . 


of Parliament, thoſe who have read theſe articles in the public 


prints had, perhaps, better proceed at once to the Poſtſcript. 
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December 1 5, 1788. 
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, Eo : at the P rince of Wales had no better | 
right to adminiſter the Government, during his father's. 
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5 Is this reading age, it cannot be doubted” that 

the melancholy ſituation of, the King has pointed 
the curioſity of the nation in general, to à peruſal 

of ſuch ' ſources of information, as may tend to 


chrom any light upon a caſe fo extraordinary — 


The hiſtory of Britiſn Regencies cannot, at this 
time, be otherwiſe than generally known; and this 
reaſonable preſumption confines the writer, upon! 
that part of his ſubject, rather to deduttions reſylt- *. 
ing from the hiſtory of Re 
of the hiſtory itſelf. | 
As it is a character of impo be n 
ous, ſo it is the object of truth to ſeek the tribunal 
of true intelligence. The vriter of this paper af- 
fects no other knowledge upon this oecaſion than 
is acceſſible to every perſon who will take a littlè 
and but a little trouble; and as he is ſatisfied his 
argument will be the more convincing as the read- 


er gains information, he ſhall in his progreſs make 
ſuch references to authority, as will enable every 
cide upon the juſtneſs of his rea- 


erſon fully to de 
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All the popufar hiſtories of England, are {& 
clearly arranged, that the heads of the feveral 
- chapters will direct the inquirer to the preciſe pa- 
fages which relate the Regencies that- have taken 
place in this kingdom, and which are feverally, in 
the reigns of Henry III. Edward III. Richard II. 
Henry VI. Edward V. and VI. together with fone 
that took place, and ſome that were projected, ſince 
the acceſſion of the preſent family to the crown of 
%% aro 27 
Not any two of theſe Regencies are marked by 
an exact ſimilitude in all parts; but throughout 
the whole of them there is one predominating fea- 
ture, namely, that whether in the minority, the 
abſence, or the diſability of the Sovereign, the 
royal authority has commonly been conferred ups 
on the nexi heir io the crown, capable of executmg iin 
duties. There are two circumſtances ſtrongly de- 
monſtrative of the public ſenſe upon this point. 
Henry V. deſigned, upon his death bed, the Duke 
of Glouceſter for the Regency of England; yet, 
with all the love of all the nation for that illuſtri- 
ous Prince, his will, in this inſtance, was directly 
ſet aſide, and the Duke of Bedford, the elder bro- 
ther; and preſumptive heir to the crown, named to 
that office by Parliament, Glouceſter being reſtrained 
from all power excepting in Bedford's abſence: 
The other caſe occurs in the minority of Edward 
V. Glouceſter, atterwards Richard III. the next 
heir to the crown capable of executing the office, im- 
mediately upon his brother's death, was appoints- 
ed Regent, or Protector, during his nephew's mi- 
nority ; and though the Quecn- mother ſuſp&ted 
him of deſigns upon the crown, though his bloody 
and ambitious nature was manifeſt to the nation, 
no oppoſition whatever was made to his being call- 
ed to this 257 ſtation - inſomucb, that all the hiſ- 
-torians (Sir Thomas Moore, Hume, &c.) deſcribe. 
| : | that 


- 
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jw devoletian bs power in whats Words “ FO” ain 
e cuſtoms of the realm entitled to ite Frotectotſbip. 

The Regtiücirs of the Earl of Pembroke, ia the 

minor of Henry III. and of he Duke of Somer- 
ſet, in that of Edward VI. operatm not the deaſt. 
againſt this maxim; there not being at either of 
tbeſe periods any one of the blood anden of | 
executing the duties. 
During the reigu of Henry VI. there wei no 
' leſs than ihres Regencies, or protectorates; (or 
the ſpecies of magittrate appoined in the minority. 
_ abſence, or diſability of a King is ſometimes called 
Regent, ſometimes Protector, Guardian, or Lieu- 
tenant) and theſe three Regencies, ſtill ſtronget 
than the former caſes, ſhew in whoſe: perſon the 
right exiſts; when c calls for fas as __ 
reader; will obſerve... 

la the 1 dap 14543 upon See pes in 
Henry VI. the Duke of York was made Protector: 
but the inſtrument which confers the power, ex- 
preſsl) limits the duration of 11 to the majority of the 
Prince of Wales. 

The quarrels Vork and Lancaſter commenced at 
this time. In a few months after this Regency was 
conferred, the families took arms. The firſt battle 
of St. Albans was ſought, which threw the King 
entirely into the hands of Vork; yet even then, in' 
this deſperate ſituation of the King' s affairs, when 
the Protectorſhip was again conferred both by King 
and Parliament upon. the Duke of York, the pro- 
viſion is revived, which was to terminate his 
authority the moment: the Prince of Wales came of 

E 
W a ler en of years, and 4 Elles of ſad 
events, another Regency took place in the lifetime 
of this unhappy monarch; namely, that of the 
Duke of. Clarence, with Lord Warwick, in 1470 ;. 
and the inſtrument Which dali this Regency, 

| * 


limits likewiſe its duration 10 be majority of the 
Prince of Waley. Hence it is evident who would 
have been Regent during the diſabilities of Henry 
VI. if his ſon, the Prince of Wales, had been of 
age to aſſume that office. (Theſe facts the reader 
will find in all the hiſtories of England; and 

the inſtruments alluded to in the 11th volume of 

. n.7... > 
* Thus far then we are gotten.— That by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm, the next heir to the 
crown, capable of executing the duties, has the clear 
right to be Regent, when a Regent has been neceſ- 
ſary; and that if, anhappily, a neceſſity calls now 
for ſuch an appointment, the perſon appointed 
muſt of neceſſity be the Prince of Wales. 

Let not the reader be too quick in declaring this 
preamble, as to the ſtrict right to Regency, uſe- 
leſs, * as no body doubts it. Before | have done, 
he will perhaps think this preamble not at. all a 
loſs of time. e e 


1 


. 


NuugzR II. 
F Novem ber 29, 17 88. 


WHETHER any neceſſity exiſts, in fact, for the 
appointment of a Regent, is a nice point, on 
which the writer touches not at preſent. Hereafter 
it will be a * of the object of this paper decent- 
ly to diſcuſs that ſubject on the grounds of ſuch 
data as have reached the public ear. For the im- 


* When this paſſage was firſt written, the writer little forſaw 
that any doubt would indeed have been raiſed upon this poſition - 
and ſtill leſs, that it would be ſo daringly proclaimed, and from 

ſuch a quarter. Is 135 


mediate 


Do. „„ 
mediate purpoſe it is ſufficient to ſuppoſe, that the 
neceſſity does certainly exiſt ; and that the place 
of the Sovereign in the actual government of the 
country muſt be ſupplied · by his fon and legal ſuc- 
ceſſor. This granted, the next proper conſidera- 
tion is, what ſpecies of Regency it is fit to appoint ? 
A full ptecedent, that comes exactly up to all 
the parts of this truly ſingulat caſe; is undoubt- 
edly not to be found in the Engliſn annals; yet, 
though no. ſuch precedeat is to be found, the courſe 
Proper to be now adopted is ſo clear, fo plain, ſo 
evident, ſo obvious to every obſerver, and ſo una- 
voidable by any ſet of men who ate not abandoned 
to every ſenſe of political duty, that neither the 
preſent Miniſty, nor the preſent Parliament will, 
if they act upon pure motives, have any difficulty 
to extricate both themſelves and the nation from 
this rare and unexampled exigence: : 
Ibe eourfe isi 8 
Io transfer the kingly power from the reigning. - 
Sovereign, who unfortunately cannot execute it, to 
his fon and legal ſucceſſor, who c with all the 
authority, with all the vigour, and with all the 
force that the conſtitution depoſits in the chief ma- 
giſtrate of this free country, without any fort of 
alienation, diviſion; or diminution whatſoever. 
This is the courſe fit to be adopted ; and I do 
affirm, that the man who would act otherwiſe, the 
man who would clog the propoſed Regency with 
any other reſtraints than our form of government 
has impoſed upon the erown itſelf, falls directly 
into this dilemma He either libels the conſtituti- 
on under which he lives, or libels the character of 
the Prince of Wales; and, in ſo far as the libel 
operates, virtually incapacuates him for the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of 4thele kingdoms. - I ſhall 
explain myſelf ſo as to be comprehended by even 
the moft confuſed f e 
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If we are ſincere in thinking our: monarchy, 1k 


mited as itt is, the beſt poſſible form of govern · 


ment, nothing but hard neceſſit 2 can ever tempt 
us to alter it: If it were the willlof God to call bis 
preſent Majeſty out of this mortal life, it is admit- 
ted the Prince of: Wales would inſtantly ſucceed to 
the monarchy, without any change whatever in 
the eſſence of the government; but if there occur 
a middle caſe, where the Sovereign is, though not 
naturally, yet politically demiſed, what is the firſt 
point moſt eligible to be accompliſhed ? Evidently 
this to retain, whatever might be the form, the 
foul and abſlo ue of that much prized government, 
without any alteration that is not forced by that to 


Which all things muſt vield, recefity. Now as no 


neceſſity of any kind exiſts to depart from the prin- 
ciples and practice of the conſtitution, in the pro- 
poſed Regency, a quiet transfer of the kingly 
power, during the King's political demiſe; to the 


undoubted-heir:of the crown. Who is: grown into a 


legal, a moral, and intellectual maturity, is the 
only meaſure that can be fairly attempted, without 
implying that either the conftitution is defectiue, or 
the Prince of Wales is unfit to gbr. 
Whether the conſtitution is defective, whether 
it admits any improvement, or: whether, tbis:is-the 
right time to make the attempt, theſe are queſ- 


tions foreign to the immediate purpoſe. As they 


are not avowed to be the grounds of action, they 


cannot be pertinem points of, argument to this 
ſubject; but it follows as an undeniable concluſion 


to the impoſition of auy reftraints upon the Re- 


gency of the Prince of Hales, 'that-are unknown to 


the crown in the preſent ſiruQure of the govern- 
ment, that the ſame reftraints ſhould be placed upon 
the Royal Authority, if his Majeſty was naturally 
deccaſed, and the fegt wars em in its uſual 
Teguiartty, ; 


If our form of gorerument is exvellent- — 55 5 
magiſtrate with the name of a King, it is no leſs 
excellent 


3 


| exceliedr under epa with: the name of a 
Regent] whd is ib undoubted heir to that title. If 
the Prince of Wales, being the apparent undoubted 
heir to that "title, is unfit to be truſted with 
the pry of government as Regent, he is 
no leſs unfit” to with them as King. 
I ſay, as apparent undoubied heir, for 
upon that fat reſts xii; the difference between the 
propoſed -'and every paſt Regency. The reader 
will ſee by and by, that the uniform motive for 
all the clogs'that have been impoſed upon all for- 
mer Regencies during minorities and incapacinies, 
is the very reaſon why there ſhould be no clogs at 
all upon the Regency now propoſed; thoſe alone 
excepted which the conſtitution has placed- upon 
the Sovereign himſelff. | 
In moſt of the Regencies which have taken 
pw in this country, there have been various re- 
raints, and theſe yariouſly modified; but theſe 
reſtraints . are notoriouſly | known to have been 
prompted by the jealouſy entertained of the ambiti- 
on of the Regents, and the fears excited for the 
life and ſafe ſucceſſion of the minor monarchs, 
the Regents, commonly being the preſump- 
tive heirs of the crown. No character for 
virtue or moderation exempted the Regents from 
the. ſnackles of a council, or could prevail with the 
Parliament to leave the perſon of the minor in 
their power — —A Guardian or Protector of the 
minor's perſon had generally been appointed, and 
the vigilance of the Parliament and the people for 
his. perſonal ſecurity, was always remarkable. 
- This is no local terror. Lewis XIV. in abſo- 
lute dread of the ambition of the Duke of Or- 
leans, the preſum 8 heir to the crown of France, 
pointed one of illegitimate ſons Regent of the 


— during the minority of his great grand- 
ſon and heir apparent. This arbitrary deſignation 
being obnoxious to law and common ſenſe, was in- 
deed ſet aſide W upon the King's death, 
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| 1 
by the very Parliament who were perſuaded, in his 
lifetime, to regiſter it; and the Regency conferred 


upon Philip of Orleans, according to the cuſtoms 


of the monarchy ; but proviſion was previouſly 
made for the life and ſafety of the infant King. 

. Thus it was proper to place reſtraints that in- 
ſured the legal ſucceſſion: upon the Earl of Lan- 


_ caſter, in the minority of Edward III. upon John 


of Ghent, in that of Richard II. upon the Duke of, 
Bedford and his brother Humphry, in that of 


Henry YI. becauſe theſe were the neareſt relatives 
of the rightful heirs ; becauſe they were all ambi- 


tious, and ſome of them ferogious men. The 
want of this precaution in Edward IV. and the 
want of powers in his Queen after the King's death, 
tbrew the minority of Edward V. into the ſole diſ- 
cretion of the Duke of Glouceſter, and he, in one 
year, annihilated the whole royal family. Coun- 


cils of Regency, clogs and reſtraints are natural and 


neceflary to Regents- of this defcription, in order 
to guard againſt the worſt, againſt any danger tq 
the ſafe ſucceſſion of the righiful heir; but what is 
the world to think of clogs, reſtraints, and coun- 
cils of Regency, unknown to the conſtitution when 


the propoſed Regent is no other than the rightful 


heir himſelf. 
Hence then it is manifeſt, that as the reſtraints 
impoſed upon Regents in former ages, reſulted 


_ principally from the zeal of the nation to preſerve 


the ſucceſſion in the legal line of hereditary right, 
the motive that in thoſe times induced the adopti- 
on of them, is the very beſt reaſon to abandon all 
thoughts of reviving them under the preſent cir- 
cumitances. | 97 
The ſafety of the rightful heir to the crown 
alone could be their object; for the ſtructure of the 
ſort of government which prevailed under thoſe 
councils of Regency, inverted every principle of 


ſound policy, and the governments themſelves 


were a fruitful ſource of evil while they ſubſiſted. 
| | " NuMBES 
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December 1, 1788. 


THERE is no axiom in our civil ſyſtem more 
indiſputable than this, that the prerogatives of the 
grown cannot be divided. They may be abridged, 
_ circumſcribed, diminiſhed, limited, ſome of them 
perhaps totally taken away—but they cannot be di- ; 
vided. The diſcreet exerciſe of theſe prerogatives, 
is the great deſideratum in the wiſdom of a Bri- 
tiſh King. He may, indeed by an evil uſeof them, 
- deſtroy both himſelf and his country; but at all 
events they are bis. The two Houſes of Parliament, 
by their very genius and conſtitution, are liable to 
faction; it is the great and main diſtinction be- 
tween theſe two and the other eſtate, that the latter 
is ſecured from ſuch a vice=how? By its wnity, 
ſimplicity and individuality.  _ | 5 
All the vaſt prerogatives which center in the 
crown were given, without doubt, for the public 
ood, and when exerted upon any other principle, 
It is an abuſe of the truſt, and a fraud upon the 
law. But theſe powers cannot be ſhared out nor 
nnd gd nor participated ; their great faculty of 
benefit conſiſting in their indiviſibiluy. 
This, I affirm, is the genuine ſpirit of the Bri- 
- tiſh conſtitution. Kg 5 3 
The diviſion of the powers of the executive 
branch can only. ſpring from ignorance ; muſt produce, 
while it laſts, perpetual miſchief ; and has every ten- 
dency to terminate in deſpotiſm. T7 s 
This opinion I ſet forth as a GRAND MAXIM, 
challenging any perſon. to controvert it, and ap- 
pealing to hiſtory for a proof of its ſoundneſs. 
' Whichever is the object of the ſuſpected con- 
| ſpiracy of the preſent moment againſt the conſti- 
2 895 | N tutional 


tutional powers of the rightful Regent, to divide 
his authority, by the inflitution of a council of 
Regency, or by the junction of any other perſon 
in the Regency itſelf, is in fact a matter of the 
moſt perfect indifference. They are both, per- 
haps. equally, by their eſſence and conſtruction, 
the certain infallible ſource of national evil; and 
the difficulty conſiſts alone in deviſing which of 
4he two ſchemes is moſt pernicious. | - 


* Let us ſec bow. thething lands, upon the face. of | 
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The only proſperous Re ency that ever pre- 
vailed in; ihis country, either in the minority or 
diſability of a King, was that of dhe. Earl of Pem- 
broke, in the reign of Henry It, Pembroke, on 
| be death of King John, had all the military 
| ſtrength in his own hands, and the Barons con- 
ferred upon him LL. but the name of royalty. 
At that time the, whole kingdom was cony alſed: a 
rebellion raged in the heart of it; the Dauphine 
of France, invited by many of the Engliſh nobility 
to the crown of England, was here upon. the ſpot, 
roſecuting his title at the head of fesch army. 
Pembroke, enabled by the concentration of powers 
in his own perſon to give effect to his native va- 
jour and wiſdom, in a ſbort time routed thę French 
bout of his country; ſubdued the mutinous di ſpo- 
ſuion of the nobles; conciliated all intèreſts in the 
young king's favour, and left the 1 85 at the 
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F time, of his death in a flouriſhing and: farmidable 
2 \ Now let the reader mark what followed. 
NF After the death of this illuſtrious man, the Re- 
1 ency u as divided between the Biſhop. of Win- 
4 | eſter and Hubert de Burgo. Fatt” rom the 
| moment of that diviſion, all the affairs of the 


kingdom went into confuſion. . Diſorder at home, 
and, diſgrace abroad, came inſtantly upon the 
n ö | NY country 3 
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country; and all the hiſtorians of this period un- 


nimouſly attribute to this divided Regency, not only 


all thetmiſeries' which: occurred in their own time, 
but the having ſovm the ſeeds of all the calamities 


which afflicted this country for the fifty three 


k 


- 


„ 
. 
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years of Henry's reign: that followec. 


But then perhaps thefe evils ſprung more from 
the wickedneſs or incapacity of the Regents hem- 
ſelves, than the diviſion of their authority—No- © 
thingdike it. Hubert was a man of extraordinarx 
virtue and undoubted genius; but the prieſt, in 
the true ſpirit of the craft, fought for his ſhare of 
the power inch by inch; and all Hubert's ability 
and good meaning were utterly uſeleſs. to himſelf 


1 * 


And the nation. ig | 


Thus again, in the minotity of Edward III. the 
1 powers were parcelled out among a council 
of Regency. The Queen-mother, an abandoned 
woman, warped the majority of the council to her 
own vile ends; and nothing but the glorious ſpirit 


of young Edward. outſtripping time as it were, 


years, could have ſaved the country. from'the de- 


ſtruction that hung over it, in conſequence of 4 


countil: of Regency, and the divifion of the kingly 
aulbority. „„ % Vñ 


o 100, in the minority of Richard II. the divi- 
ſion of power between the Regent and the Council 


of Regency brought on all the early, and inſured 


many of the late misfortunes of that calamitous 
reign,” The affairs of the nation lay ſtagnant, from 


the jealouſy and emulation of theſe two co · ordinate 


authorities, in ſomuch that the ſupplies raiſed for 


the public ſervice, were, at one time, placed in the 


hands of two aldermen of London, for the expreſs 
purpoſe of ſnewing the Regent, that the . | 
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could be as miſchievous as they pretended to fear 

he would be. 1 1 
Better known and more recent are the evils 


which reſulted from a diviſion of the powers of 


government, between the Regent and the Council 
of Regency, in the minority of Henry VI. The 
ipeedy loſs of the kingdom of France (an event, 
which, whether good or bad for this nation, de+ 
monſtrates the impractieability of any efficient 
government, under a fyſtematic diviſion of the 
executive authority) the endleſs diſcord between 


the Regent and Couneil, and all the external, and 
all the diſmal domeftic miſeries of that period, call 


loudly upon the nation never again to riſk a divi- 

fion of the powers of government, unleſs that di- 

viſion 1s as utterly unavoidable, 5 
The Regency of the Duke of Glouceſter, whicłr 


| ended in the deſtruction of Edward V. and the 


uſurpation of Richard III. affords not much ex- 
ample either way, excepting in this : It proves that 
theſe councils are capable of being made an in- 
ſtrument of evil, though few inſtances exiſt of any 
national good being derived. from them. Had 
Richard, when Regent, of his own mere authority, 
ordered the murder of Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 
&c.— the friends and relatives of the minor King, 
the nation had probably then caught the alarm, 
the overturn of the government been poſſibly pre- 
vented, and the royal family ſaved from flaughter 
—but Richard knew full well, that the Council, 
though he could fupprefs any inclination of theirs 
10 do. good, were capable under his auſpices of 
the wideſt miſchief; and he accordingly ſanctioned 


his firſt cruelties by their authority. The Councit 


confederated in theſe barbarities, headed by Buck- 
ingham and Haſtings, who never foreſaw the aims 
of Richard; · nor once imagined that theſe inqui- 
h | 1 1 tous 


. 


tous proceedings wou 
E 1 0 


ment; and that appointment was, perhaps, the, _ 

cauſe of all the ſubſequent calamities. Regent he 

was by the late King's will, . and by due e "2 
the realm; but it no way followed, that he ſhould * 

The probability is, however, that in the ſtate 

of the country, and of the court at that criſis ; no- * ; 
thing could, with effect, reſiſt the machinations 


$ a Prince of Richard's artifice, ability, and am- 
bie ON nn ne TC Ro 
With reſpe& to the Council of Regency in the 
minority of Edward VI. it is never mentioned but 
as one of thoſe melancholy inſtances, which prove 
that times unhappily occur, where nothing can. be 
found to exceed the deſpotiſm and folly of the 
King, but the. ſervility and baſeneſs of the people, 
A Council of ſixteen perſons co-ordinate in power, 
poſſeſſing all the royal authority ; 'a,$ub-council of 
twelve more added to this ſixteen: this is indeed 
fuch a monſter in polity as could not probably en- 
ter the head of any other human being that ever 
exiſted, except the capricious tyrant who formed 
it. All the effects of this diviſion of the royal 
po er were perfectly anſwerable to the inſtitution; 
Rothing reſulted from it wiſe, conſiſtent, or con- 
ftant ; each man was a King, and each King was 
Jealous of his fellow King. —— They united at 
firſt to raiſe themſelves into high honours—then 
ſometimes united to deſtroy the country, and ulti- 
mately deſttoyed each otbe n. 
Thus it ſtands upon the face of hiſtory. Every 
Regency of former ages is fraught with examples 
to deter poſterity from 8 attempting any 1 
f N | k 
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not in the ſentiments of any great man, who bore 


His ſhare. in thoſe wanſaftions, can any thing be 


found to lend the Ieaft gloſs to the ſuſpected pro- 


jects of rhe preſent moment.” The Prince of Wales 


of that day was a boy—the Prince of this day is a 
MAN, bright in every quality, that can grace his 
ſtation Between the two periods and the two 


events, there is no circumſtange of affinity what- 


ever.—Yet, then, did Lord Chatham, then did 
upon collateral! points. both maintain the maxims 
which I have hefe maintained; that the executive 


Ford Holland, though they, differed; vehemently 


power ſhould never be divided, anleſ when compelled 


by- inevincible neceſſity. Lord Chatham concurred _ 
in making a woman. Regent, and that woman a 
foreigner, in order 7% /ecure the ſafe ſucceſſion of the . 


| righiful heir. Lord Holland concurred in making 


this woman aud this foreigner Regent, and paſſing: 
by the Duke of Cumberland with all that Prince's 
known love- for this country (the liberties of which 
he preſerved, with his blood}, with all his valour, 


with all bis. u iſdom, and with all «thoſe virtues 
which made him the idol of the Engliſh nation 


the | 


— 


$ 


the beitet to /ecurd 
heir. Nay, thoſe emine! 


4 


+ %* 


Dabmar tte SI iP E vr be 
( pularity of the Duke ot Cumberland, were the ö 


* 


Ftodunds of ſuperceding him in the Regency, and 


* 


feleQing the late Princeſs ' Dowager of Wales for 


i ' | - 125 1 15 142 , : . 3 x AED _ | 4 #4*\3 
that office. But a woman and a foreigner was à 
novel kind of Regent; and. the fears created by 


MIS TI EIS SD OS. CE K 
zer ſex and her country, alone induced what divi- 


ſion was then defigned of the powers of goveru- 
ment a ſuſt and ſufficient 'reaſon, if any reaſon 

could reconcile any diviſion N hate ver! 
But if the meaſüre of That Zay could be conffry- 
ed into any defence of the projet now talked of; 
how would the great men of that period, were 


they. living: to behold it, look back with, horror at 


their fatal precaution ? How dart their ind ignation 
at thoſe who ſhould dare to pervert the ir Zeal for 
the /afe ſucceſſion. of the heir apparent of our 527 


to the annibilation of the rights of the heir apparent 
- himſelf! | Fee Oe 407 eee 49s k 1 


If my Lord. Mansfield were aſked and whilſt He 


$ F 
# : 

k 
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SV tn ig een or ! „ {4 8. At |: + 3» 
yet remains amongſt us, to ſhed, a luſtre on the 


land, which his genius has ſo Jong adorned, —let 
him be aſked, whether he, or any other of the il- 
luſtrious characters who promoted that bill, ever 


CRIT 


Regent, and that Prince near ſeven: and twenty years 
Such an impious plot would rouſe him, even 
upon the verge of fl grave, from the contem- 


pfätion of eternity The little graſp which the 


goodneſs of "God" till grants him, the laſt faint 


ight that glimmers in the ſocket, could not but _ 


blaze a little while he vindicated himſelf and his 
cotemporaries from ſuch an abandoned ſacrifice 


of all their duties, as this charge would imply 


c OL 


againſt them. 


* 
5 


e ſafe füsse of the rightful 


nt qualiues, and this very. 


pprehended'it could be made a precedent for à 
time when a Prince of M. ales himſelf was to be the 
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+ Lord Mansfield would now ſay, as he then ſaid. 


% The diviſion of the royal authority is certainly 
% unconſtitutional. Councils of Regency, are un- 
6 doubtedly liable to faction, and Regents with 
% ſovercign authority are not ſo; but Regents with 


, ſqvereign authority might uſutp the crown to 


* the, prejudice of the rightful heirs; and Re- 
F Fe who can only be ſubjects, ſhou:'d not have 


* ſovereign authority. We muſt provide, at once, 


for tbe ſafety of the rightful beir, and of the nation, 
* in cafe of a minotity ; becauſe minorities are 


* as they have been heretofore, productive of the 
F* greateſt miſchief to the nation, if not previouſſy 


6 provided for.” 


The very ſame reaſons which induced the legiſ- 


Tature in the year 1781, to paſs a Regency bill, oc- 


in the fifth of George III. The two caſes were 

milar in all reſpects. In both, the heir-apparent 
was a child; the mother was a foreigner in both; 
and in both, the fears of a lon minority ſuggeſted 
the meaſure. The preſent Guech, a foreigner, 
and an alien to the blood royal, baving no pre- 
tenſions to the throne, was deemed the fitteſt guar- 
dian of her ſon's perſon ; ſhe was deemed too the 
fitteſt Regent in his minority, as ſhe could not be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to have any views diſtinct 
from the welfare of her own progeny. The legil- 


caſioned a revival of its proviſions in the 2 1765, 


lature again paſſed by the Duke of Cumberland, a 


hero and a ſtateſman, becauſe with all his virtues 
they would not hazard even the poſſibility of an 
uſurpation. They ſelected a woman, and that wo- 
man a foreigner, for the ſame reaſon, and for no 
other. Yet let me aſk, was a woman and a foreigner 


the beſt calculated perfon to govern this country? 
Surely not; and therefore to guard againſt conti- 
nental intrigues, or any other unfortunate bias, a 
Council of Regency was appointed io direct her; 


not 


not as mattet of choice, but the reſult: of dreadful 
negeſſity. Ihe ſafe ſucceſſion. of the true Prince 
Was the great motive to the government then in- 
ſtituted; which government by the ſame. law that 

gave it exiſtence, was to crumble into atoms the 
moment he attained his eig hlernib year. But now. 
when by the ſingular viſitation of Providence a Re- 
gency becomes requiſite, we are threatened with 
the renewal of thoſe proviſions, unpopular as they 
were, whoſe only juſtification was their neceſſit) 
to preſerve the rights of the true Prince, when the 
Prince was in his cradle and all this is to be ſtrug- 
gled for at a time when the Regent can be no other 
than the irue Prince himſelf... . . 
To conclude this point in the words of Lord 
Mansfield, minorities are ahways weak  govern- 
ments.” They are ſo to a proverb. What then 
ſhould tempt us to form exactly ſuch a government 
as matter | of choice=to! form a government in "its 
genius and conſtruction vicious and defective, un- 
compelled by any neceſſity of any kind, and with- 
out any good motive, or any juſt reaſon" under 
heaven To hazard all the evils (inſeparable 
from the ſort of government chat „ be e- 
ſorted to in minorities, at a time © when” the 
propoſed Regent and rightful heir to the crown is 
of competent maturity To rifk all the perils we 
have been forced, in paſt times, to undergo, in 
our anxtety to eſcape uſurpations ; at a time when 
the perſon to be entrufted with power has the 
legal, apparent, direct, undoubted inheritance of the 
crown—who, if his father was naturally demiſed, 
would confeſedl ſucceed to the ſovereignty of the 
empire all its prerogatives, powers, Tights, and 
royalties, remaining unabaſed, and unimpaired: 
and when ſuperadded to all this, cvery event in 
hiſtory that aſſimilates at all with the caſe in queſ- 
tion, every maxim, every analogy of law, and 


every 
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every principle of edn fticutiati! expreſoly difcoun- : 
tenance and: eondemn the- attempt? 5 


- Why! FPthink this attempt is, or was lad; 
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Nw one is 1 bs think N a man y Mr. 


Far s acknowledged, craft can have deſigned or de- 


ſigning, can, before the time, have propa ated a 


{cl eme, which 10 à certainty muſt, upon the long 


run, accompliſh his own political deſtruction and 


s 


which, if even abandoned as too hopeleſs an ini- 
quity, muſt entail. upon himſelf all the conſe- 
FE 1 ences of having, at leaſt, meditated the project. 


he truth, . lies a ale. Worker ihe. Tyr- 


face. 


* The . here he: out * UT, . b the 


events which have occurred. ace the firſt . of this 
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ſcle ing his Grace for the purpoſe, it is at leaſt 
maniſeſt „ his man. Never ſure was 
agent better ſuited to an office, never was mor- 
5 | tal better calculated, to promulgate the thing 
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Surely inſanity is at this time contagious ; and 
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motive in what they put forth to this end, than 4 


wiſh for the duration of the miniſter's power.. 
The Duke of Richmond, however, knows much 
better. He knows, that with regard to all the ef- 
ſential functions of the monarchy, the government 


fands fill. — Hinc ille lachrimæ. Hence the ma- 


fantaſies that have iſſued from this infuriated oracle: 
but not mad nor ignorant is Mr. Pitt all the while ; 
and as I think he is neither, nothing lefs than hear- 
ing it proclaimed by his own lips, ſhall ever con- 


vince me that he really meditates the perpetration 
of ſuch a ſcheme. ip OE Grits FRB $5351 0 


- 
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And it is net his virtue that diſſuades me from 


| believing it; for with that, at leaſt, I think he does 


not abound., It is not his genius that prohibits 
the ſuppoſition, for (though it were folly to deny 
that he has great and ſhining abilities) an expanſion 
of mind, to reach all the bearings of fo vaſt a 


"wickedneſs, I fairly do not think him gifted with. 


But it is Mr. Pitt's prudence which inclines me 


to refuſe all credit to the report. 


It is his e e which I truſt to, and which 
muſt have long ſince informed him that an endea- 


vour to entrench himſelf in power, by an attack 


upon the royal rights of the true heir to the crown 
of Great Britain, will open to the world the naked 
nature of his own-mind ; and ſtamp him with the 
moſt unmagnanimous, the moſt vile, the moſt ſor- 
did love of office. His prudence, which muſt con- 
vince him that in ſuch an attempt, he muſt relin- 


quiſb, for ever, all pretence to the fligheft dignity 


Ob oO 1 
As his enemy, 1 might rejoice at ſuch a hard 


and flagrant iniquity, and ſure he has no friend if this 


courſe is recommended to him. None but the locuſts 
who cling to him while he has power none but 
the leeches. who ſtick upon him while yet he can 
@0ze out any thing; and who will fall off when 
2 FO Ms 4 they 


- 


hey have abſorbed the ſeats of corruption none 
but theſe can ſeriouſſy adviſe him to this deſpetate 


Indeed : 608 is another, and but one other con» 
fideratjon, that might encourage Mr. Pitt to this 
' , - tremendoW erpetim ent rags © 
He might eaſt his look a few years back, and ſay 
to himſelf this *© 1 xNow it is poſſible for a bad ſets -. _ 
vant to inſtigate a good fovereign- to plight his 
royal word, that he ſhould not diſſolve his Par- 
liament, at the very time it was determined to diſ- 
ſoblve it; therefore it is neceſſary to guard againſt 
à ſi milar evil in future times: I know it is poſſible 
a Houſe of Commons might exiſt which would re- 
_ fiſt all the threats of civil extinction; all the blan- 
diſhments of power, and all the bribes of office; 
rather than facfifice their. ſenſe of public duty; it 
is therefore proper to reſtrain a .prerogative which 
may annihilate ſuch a body in puniſhment for ſuch 
independence -I know it is poſſible to defeat the 
moſt virtuous exertion of the democracy of England . 
by a dark faction of the Peerage : and it is there- 
fore fit to curb the great prerogative of lifting men 
to that high dignity, who (as ſuited the-ends of a 
Miniſter or the whim of a King) may beſt promote 
the profligate purpoſe of the moment.“ Or finally, 
and in a word, he may from an aggregate reſult of 
the whole tenor of his own political life, make one 
more ſtout, reſolute, daſhing determination ; and, 
| having trampled upon the moſt fundamental privi- 
leges of the Commons of England, to pro:aure his 
reſent office, he ſhould think it but conſiſtent to 
Arip away the moſt facred rights of the crown to 


— 


preſerve it! e 
Here let us pauſe a little. a eee e 
Having ſhewn, that if there exiſt at this time 

a neceſſity for a Regent, that Regent muſt, accord- 

irg to the ſpirit of the OY be the Prince of 
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Wales. 
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Wales. Having ſhewn that all reſtraints upon 
Regencies in former ages have been impoſed only 
to ſecure the ſafe ſucceſſion of the ri baful heir, 
theſe reſtraints cannot, according io the ſpirit of the 
conflitution, be now revived, when, for the firſt 
time in our hiſtory, in conſequence of a ſituation 
without example, the Regent can be ns other than 
the, rightful heir himſelf. Let us for argument 
ſuppoſe this appointment actually made, as I doubt 
not it will be, undivided - in its power, unclogged 
by any fetters, not placed by the conſtitut ion upon 


” 


the crown itſelf, and then let us contemplate the 
THE PROSPECT BEFORE US. . 


This contemplation naturally branches into two 


views: Firſt, the perſonal qualities of the Prince 
himſelf; ſecondly, his ſuppoſed political predi- 


lections. 3 5 Ii | 
Firſt then, the Prince himſelf. 1 


* * 
_-_ adi. »- | 
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. NUuBER V. | 


December 4, 1788. 
As the eulogies of proſperity are always ſuſ- 
picious, it may not be amiſs to ſay (and yet per- 
aps it is idle to ſay it) that if this page have any 
complexion of panegyric, the writer's ſincerity 
ſhould be the leſs queſtioned, as the high perſon it 
ſpeaks of has been the ſubject of his praiſe, in 
terms more gay, more ſtudied, though not leſs 
true, than he ſhall now appear in; long, long be- 
fore his acceſſion to the royalties of theſe realms, 
ſeemed to lay, in the probable courſe of nature, 
within his reach, for at leaſt a fcore of years.— 
: k | Indeed, 


— \ \ * 
* 


V 
Indeed, if a man may be allowed to ſpeak at all 
_of himſelf,” 1 am not very conſeious of being in- 
clined to ſelect the ſeaſon of good fortune for the 
commendarion'of any body.” oO © © 
Perſonal compariſon is generally thought an in- 
vidious, and muſt be always a delicate taſk ; but 
that delicacy is here ſo much above all common 
_ caſes, that in truth no artifice of diſerimination, no 
nicety of phraſe, and no dexterity or delineation 
could ſecure the attempt from being thought at 
leaſt irreverend. I ſhall eſcape the charge by 
avoiding the attempt altoget her. 
Sekt- love is the univerſal principle of human ac- 
tion, and the love of eaſe, as an emanation from it, 
is common to all mankind. There is no ſuperiority 
more intollerable in ſocial circles, than that ſpecies 
which is intellectual; and people always ſeek for 
their intimate - companions ſuch men as preclude 
all neceſſity for care in converſation, or vigilance 
in manners. Great talents are, indeed, admitred, 
but they are admired at a diſtance; and it is from 
the operation of this very principle, that the world 
receives with more than common pleaſure ſuch 
calumnies, againſt men of genius, as tend to level 
them down to the ordinary ſtandard. Princes are 
but men, and no more exempted from this weak - 
neſcs than the bulk of their fellow- creatures. Oblig- 
. ed by their ſtation to aſſume in public a character 
"BR which is not required of common mortals, / they 
5 are, perhaps, more anxious than other people to 
* repoſe and to relax to their private ſcenes. Though 
y || placed by fortune at the head of mankind, they 
LG there is another kind of greatneſs which 
1 crowns cannot 'confer ; and the embarraſſing pre- 
1 ſence of which they are apt to ſnun perhaps too 
e- ſedulouſſy.— Thence the ſaying of philoſophers, 
W that princes are fond of bad company.” Hence 
re, Monteſquieu remarks, *© That, after all, he cati- | 
OY et an, 307 112 Goa. 
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* to the grave, with knaves and ſycophants“ 
Fiom this foible the greateſt prince of modern 


' wholly free, and he had the pleaſantry to jeſt. at 
himſelf for indulging it; but men of the character 


1 


him, were, I ſuſpe&t, more frequently the ſubject 


* 


of his jeſt, | 


. 


A pamphlet which, the friends of Mr. Haſtings 


of -Wales's private familiars,- are the moſt obſcure 
* and unpfincipled individuals with which this capital 
767% ;” and the diurnal hers of Mr. Pitt's 
% feems; and the diurnal. vouchers of Mr. Put's 
merit acquaint us, that the political party, whom 
this Prince, is ſuppoted 10 grace with his counte- 
nance are ** @.gang of beggars, gamblers and vq a- 
**. bonds.— ſhall ſtate both the one and the other 


— ͤ eee, on pri 2 inn 
Ihe Prince of-Wales's private companions. have 
never been any other than were ſuitable to his 
character and time of life. They have always been 
the junior nobility and gentry of the three king: 


to the place of their nativity. Men of rank and 
due recommendation from foreign countries it has 
been his ſettled cuſtom to treat with an attention 
which at once marked the hoſpitality of the nation, 
and the digaity of the hoſt. To. fay, that he ſhines 
in this character with . peculiar brighineſs—to ſay 


which adorn: the exterior, —thoſe, graces, which 
throw. a luſtre over the moſt barren miuds, but 
which when united with mental cultivation, exhibit 
a gentleman in, the moſt finiſhed ſplendor ; to hay 
FD | e © 


** not help having ſome compaſſion for princes, 
«« who are generally ſurrounded, from the cradle 


times, the late King of Pruſſia himſelt, was not 


here alluded to, and who, in general, ſurr ounded 


+ thought it might be for his intereſt to ſend forth a 
couple of years ſince, informs us that the Prince 


ſomewhat differently, and,I apprehend [ ſhall be a 


1hat- in all the graces of addreſs and deporiment 


doms he was born to govern, withoutdiſtinction as 


- 
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no art can teach it, no fanguage car pa 
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this of the Prince of Wales is but to echo the [eue 
bf all Europe, which has long ſince -proticuneed . 
him as Having no rival in theſe accomplihments 


among 'the courts of Chriſtendom. Iadeed his 
talent this way is ſo ſinigular, its powers of acting 


ſo curious and creative; that no image can befarms 


ed ftom deſeription of its foree and effoct; for ab 


» — 


gentlemen to be expert in, and which by their 
very nature, tender thoſe who try them, in gene- 


ral lucky and ſucceſsful, if they but eſcape r idi⸗ 
cule, which this Prince makes an act of nameleſs 


elegante, anda ſource even of fame. Whether 
ſoftened by ſociety, or melted. by amuſement; in 


any Efjoyment öf mürth, frolie, of hilarity;: theſe 


graces lever are, for they never can be ſhaken 
off. In the promotion er fruitibs of paſti me 
(and no man can enjoy the one, or excite the other 
bettef that bimſelf) the Prince is never once ex- 
tint about him. He can eat him up at any mo- 


ment, höt by auſterly tnterpofitig his tauk; not B77 


a lofty aſſumption from the altitude of his ſphere ; 
but by an innate intritſic dignity which is platted 


* 1 


no art ca | 0 ut it; and 

to be comprehended; it muſt be ſeen 
here is a kind of practice which the duſtoms 
of amufement among European nations require 


, 
' 
p A 


in extending the jeſt, or circulating tie pleaſantry 


-# ; 


all about Him; by a'pecuhar majeſty of manner 


which ſeems as it were to grow gut of bim. 


: " k * * 


- Theſe are faculties with which no ſhallow man 


* 


true genius. Parts more lively' and-quick, a diſ- 


cernment of characters more aeeute and keen, an 
underſtanding more ſtarp and comprehensive, no 

man is bleſſed with. His eonver ſation is uuem- 
barrafſed and eloquent; his language pure, without 


care, and flowing with fluency. With the culti- 
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IE iS 0 GORE 
but from . ſome few of his private letters, which 


accident has thrown. in my way, I entertain a ver 
high opinion of his attainments. , His corre ſpond- 
ence with a great perſon upon a late occaſion, is 


ſaid to have been managed with ſingular ſkill, with 
a ſpirit tempered by duty; a ſenſe of right, qua- 
lified by a becoming ſubmiſſion; the greateſt ac- 


curacy of expreſſion, and the moſt logical arrange- 


ment of reaſoning. This correſpondence is loſt to 

the world, and it is fit it ſnould; but the opinion of 
one of the moſt judging men in Great Britain, and 
of one of the very beſt * men under heaven, (who 
differed in opinion from the Prince upon that very 
occaſion) is perfectly well-known, and was this, 


That in his whole life, he never heard a man 


** maintain. his argument with more ability and 
cc eloquence.” 8 NON 5 : 4 | | ”;! ; 
Indeęd, the powers of that man muſt be pro- 
digious, who, in the ſame moment, and at the 


* 


ſame table, could have exacted the loudeſt praiſes 


from the moſt venerable, the moſt ſapient , and 
moſt cultivated Peer in this country, for a diſplay 


of deep knowledge and ſound judgment upon the 


moſt important ſubjects; and who could inſtantly 
turn aſide and di courle..a man of quite another 
deſcription upon a iriie topic of the current ſaſhion, 
with a fitneſs and vivacity becoming the light 
nature of the object, and the lighter, head of the 
, AR ER Ws, 
N 4 AV and verſitility of talents he undoubtedly 
poſſeſſes in the firſt perfection. The gift af accom- + 
modating himſelf to the ſituation he is placed in 


of lowering or exalting converſation to the capaci- 


ty or inclination of his ſociety, no man can have 
in a higher degree. He never encumbers with his 


greatneſs,, nor repreſſes reaſoning from differ- 


aThe Duke of Pottland. 1 Lord Mansßeic. 
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ence in opinion.— His 7880 
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nature is 


cauſe his good ſenſe is ſo; and his politeneſs is 
la tiering, becauſe it is unaffefted.' 


* : 


Princes ate ſaid to have few friends, and the 
maxim is commonly true, without doubt. It ad- 
mits, however, its exceptions—and this is one of 
them; for 1 do verily. believe, there is not a man 
about the Prince of Wales, who does not love him 


Sui remarks, that every man thinks himſelf a 
ſtateſman. He might have added, that every man 
thinks himſelf qualified to adviſe a Prince. Who⸗ 


ever haslooked with a little cloſeneſs at thoſe who by 
habit of ſituation ſurround the Prince of Wales, can- 
not fail to have obſerved, now and then, an anxie- 


ty for favour, ſomewhat bordering upon jealouſy. 
They would all be favourites. But this, though not 
unnatural nor unuſual in courts, is both intemperate 
and unreaſonable. Each has his ſhare, and ſhould 


be content; — not of an attention which is at the 


ſame time ſilly and treacherous, but of a ſubſtan- 
tial amity which is manly and fincere. ' 


7 


It is hard to tell which moſt abounds, the folly 


or the malignity of mankind. This Prince has 
been charged with ſuffering men to hurt their for- 


tunes in ſupporting: his ſociety. The charge is a 


calumny. He can no more teach them all wiſdom, 
than he can give them wealth. And it happens, that 


I know from the moſt perfect authority, that where 


this charge was fir pointed, he actually cautioned 
the perſon againſt the conſequence of extravagance. 
His advice was not followed, though his predicti- 
on was verified. But his friendſhip was faithful, 
for an honourable teſtimony exiſts of it at this mo- 

ment. e TC 
Praiſes have not unfrequently been poured out 
upon the Prince of Wales for a zeal to promote the 
arts; but as far as any facts have reached the wri- 
e N tere 
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ter's knowledge, thoſe praiſes have corttnonly | 


come from quarters who were. ſeeking ſome lit 


TEES WES. 


intereſts of their nm. ry 
The leſſer arts have been improying in England, 

in theſe latter years; but they have; to uſe Gold- 
{mith's. words, * ſypplanted the rights of their 


"eldeſt ſiſter, the nobleſt of all arts. Since the 


acceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick, it cannot be 


denied that literature in general has been apon the 


decline in this country; but the cauſes ſcem not 
difficult to be traced, ſo far as the protection of roy- 


_ alty may. effect its welfare. The two firſt Kings 


of that family were foreigners by educatjon, and 
could not be ſenſible of the charms of compoſition, 
in a language, whoſe beauties they were got ac- 
quainted with. The countenance of the third 
Prince has been beſtowed upon arts of another 


kind; which, though not great, were amuſing 
and harmleſs.— Ihe little that has been done 


for the intereſt of letters, has been done on- 
ly by Lord Bute, whatever his errors were 
in other reſpects — and it will be a memorable. 
proof of the King's entire difference in things of 
this ſort, to have diſcouraged a ſmall addition to 


poor Johnſon's penſion, when his health required 


a journey to the South of Europe, a man to whom 
any Frince might haye been proud to have contri- 

buted length of days, and increaſe of comfort. 
The ſame ſpirit of freedom and of juſtice which 
has prompted this fentiment, .compels me to ſay, 
that I am not acquainted with any thing which 
challenges much fame in this way even for the 
Prince of Wales himſelf ; but I give a man of his 
endowments full credit for a true taſte, and that his 
heart is generous and magnificent, I am“ tho- 
3 85 | roughly 


„ The late Sit John Elliot related the following anecdote to 
the writer of this pamphlet. The Prince of Wales, a few years 
ſince, took up Armfirong*s Economy of Lewe, and read * 
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roughly convinced: But in truth, his ſphere is 


narrow); and if his power was more ample, its in- 
action 7 85 perhaps be fully juſtified in the 
paucity of objects that are worthy his patronage. 
Of that kind of genius there is ſcarcely any exiſting ol 
among % nn a Ts 4 Deny 1 
It has ſometimes been objected, that thoſe wha © 1 
were commonly near the Prince of Wales, were 
not in general the wiſeſt men in the world. The 
Prince of 'Wales knows men of all endowments, 
and he comes into buſineſs with that great adyan- 
tage. No man has a keener talent at finding out 
|. the predominating excellence, —and all the kind of 
: perſons alluded to have contributed in their ſeve- 
ral ſtiles, to his innocent entertainment. To, have 
no fool to laugh at,” has been counted one of the 
inflictions of Providence upon as witty and able a 
man as ever this country „ and the 
Prince of Wales in fact yields not to the Duke 
of Buckingham himſelf, of whom this was ſaid, 
in making the weak and the ludicrous of many 
men who ſurrounded him, a ſource of amuſement, 
as full of mirth, and more free from miſchief than 
the Duke. CCCCCCCVVVVC LITE IETS >» 
But to make equality of powers indiſpenſable in 
thoſe, who by age and by fortune are his appro- 
priate intimates, would in fact have driven him to 
ſolitude ; for in all the circles of our youthful 
. nobility, he could not find his own match.; and I 
_ pronounce this opinion with a perfect certainty of 
being right—that, taken for all in all, and rank 


withovt once putting down the book. In a tranſport of admira- 2 V0 
tion, he aſked for the author; the author was gow eaſy about his 

fame and his poetry; but the Prince was informed, there was a 1 
ſurviving{brother of his, not in the moſt flouriſhing circumſtances. ; 
From means at that time notoriouſly ſcanty, he ſent him a preſent, * _. 
which was worthy of the donor; and which, to repeat Sir John's 

ewn words, gave the poor | ER a comfortable winter.” p e 


* 


[34]. 


and ropalties out of the queſtion, be is a l. 
Vl. young man in Great Britain! C? 

Such, in my judgment, is the Weine of Wales; 
and from this ſketch of him, the reader will 
form his own opinion of the Proſpect before us, 
in fo. far as depends upon bis perſonal qualities. 
What depends upon his ſuppoſed political , 
ene we hall ſee dl and by. 


Nonne VI. 


December 4 1588. 


THE political predilections of a Pele of Wales, 
are at all times of the utmoſt 'importance to- the 
people of this country. They are of more im- 


; 1 at this time, than in any period of our 


iſtory, as the weight and privileges of the people 
have been more depreſſed, and the influence and 
prerogatives of the crown more exalted by Mr. Pitt 
in his five years adminiſtration, than my Lord Staf- 
ford ever aimed at, or the loftieſt miniſter of 
Charles II. ever ventured to wiſh for. Hereafter 
I ſhall prove the fact am now content with aſ- 
ſerting. 

The monarch is unfit to govern any people 
whoſe conſtitution he is ignorant of. The Prince 
of Wales muſt be ſuppoſed thoroughly to under- 
ſtand the genius of the Britiſh conſtitution ; con- 
cluding from all that has appeared of 155 political 
conduct. 

He knows that although the blood of * Plan- 


tagenets and Stuarts flows throu h his veins; 


though his anceſtors are renowned or their valour, 
| and 
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of his po 
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and illuſtrious. for their origin every way; yet 


that his family has acceded to the throne of theſe 


kingdoms, not upon the Ron of hereditary 
right; though upon a much nobler title — He 
knows their exaltation to the Britiſh throne was 

occaſioned by that sr PEN DOUS EVENT, which 


Een there was an original contract between 


ing and people, the breach of which might for- 
feit the ROE R perſonal title, and involve the rights 
| erity—That event which aſſerted this. 
ſacred ſentiment—that the Prince who would ſway 
the ſceptre of the Britiſh nation, myſt not deſtroy its 


liberties. He knows this was brought about by the 


union of great names, great talents,, and great fa- 
milies, in at leaſt a divided ſtate of the public mind; 
and that plots, commotions, and rebellions have 


ſometimes agitated” the country, which had their 


ſource in the. diſcontent of many perſons againſt 
that act— that it was not till after a ſucceſſion of - 
years; after the ſweet experience of the ſyſtem it 
produced in the mild, moderate conſtitutional uſe 


of the regal prerogatives in the hands of the Brunſ- 


wick Princes, that this mighty meaſure become /o 
reconciled, and wrought fuch a change in its ad- 
verſaries, that the royal family now upon the 


throne of Great Britain are, in fact, more deeply 


ſeated in all their people's hearts, than any other 
race of Princes upon ear tn. BT 
Of ſuch an event; (ſo far from diſtant, that 


many men now living recollect the time it happen- 


ed) of their deſcendants, who accompliſhed a thing 
ſo good and ſo glorious for his own family, it 
would. ill become a Brunſwick Prince to diſcover 
oblivion or neglect. And if a monarch of that race 
was eyer to commence his career with a manifeſt 
antipathy to the men whoſe anceſtors accompliſh- 
ed ſo great a work, againſt the moſt formidable 


difficulties, and whoſe free and loyal 9 
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r 
fill remain immutable, it might naturally be ex- 
TR that his whole reign would be one ſuccef- 

ve ſtruggle againſt the ſpirit of liberty; and if it 
ſhould happen ta terminate in the loſs of an em- 
pire, it would be but reaping the produce of the ſeed. 
that was'ſown! :/ ns IDE 
Such a Prince may, indeed, have many private 
virtues, but poſterity, who could only know. him 
in the ſad effects, of his reign, and the hiſtorian's 
narrative, would, perhaps, ſhew his memory but 
1 ²˙ w Ln WRT oy 5 25 
Thefe antipathies have never yet appeared in 
the Prince of Wales. On the contrary, he has. 
diſcovered the moſt avowed, the moſt conſtant, and 
cordial attachment to thoſe principles, and ſincere- 
Iy cheriſhed thoſe very men— not, 4 gang of gam- 
blers, beggars, and vagabonds,” as they are ſtiled 
by Mr. Pitt's panegyriſts, but ſuch men as I ſhall 
deſcribe them. 3 55 
| | Whoever looks over the hiſtory of his country, 
- and obſerving thoſe great names who by valour, or 
by wiſdom, or by hoſpitality, have in the earlieſt 
times ſpread a luſtre around them, and is curious 
to inquire concerning their .poſterity—will find 
them in that party, as it is commonly called, which 
the Prince of Wales graces with his attachment. 

Whoever, in peruſing paſt times, feels his boſom 

{well at the exploits of thoſe who, while any 

thing worth notice is recorded in our annals are 

found to have- been foremoſt in ſwelling the 
pomp of victory, and raiſing the military renown 
of our nation, and is curious to know the public 
conduct of their deſcendants in the preſent times, 
will find them in hat party. Whoever, zealous 
and warm for civil liberty, that nobleſt work of 
man, reads with admiration and with wonder the 
hardy, intrepid,” unbending ſpirits, who in the 
teeth of tyranny, public baſenefs, or popular se 
. 75 | ion, 
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ſion, have with firm, unchanging; invineible de- 
termination, placed men's rights upon the baſe of 
law, out of peril from the oppreſſot's graſp, or 
the caprice of | 

of their poſterity, will And them in that party. —— 


the multitude; and is defifous to hear 


In that party they will find the ſons of thoſe 
who, im all circumſtances, and under all threats 
of power and ſeductions of corruption; were 


never once known to deſert the people. They wilt 
find in it the iſſue of thoſe who fought,” who bled, 


who periſhed for the freedom we now enjoy, and 


v hoſe blood redeemed it upon a ſcaffold. 


Men of great fortunes are ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt intereſted in the liberties of their country. 
The ſuppoſition is an error. Private property ts 
ſafe in moſt countries, for it is not the intereſt of 


the worſt tyrants to diſturb it; and perhaps men 4 
who have only their parts and their activity to help 
them forward, have the deepeſt ſtakes in a free- 


TJ 


ſtate, becauſe there alone they can be ture of mak- 


ing any impreſhon. | 


et if wealth and wide poſſeſſion can add impor- 
tance or luſtre to a cauſe, in hat party will be found 


the greateſt fortunes of every kind, the greateft 


landed property, the moſt ancient and extenſive 


holdings, with all the rights and honourable ap- 


pendages which accompany them. So that for 
amiquity and nobleneſs of blood, for renown in 


arms, and for civil reputation, for tried impreg- 


nable virtue, for the greateſt and moſt extenſive 
property, this party comprehends whatever the 


| country has, which is moſt relpectable, and nf 


diſtinguiſhed. 3 3 
The men themſelves too are the genuine heirs of 
the wealth and worth of their anceſtors; generous, 
magnificent, juſt, honourable, polite, open and 
ſincere : deſcending into popular circles and ming- 
ling with the maſs of their countrymen, not irh a 
wade „„ conſtrained 
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Een | 
conſtrained _ complaiſance or factitious humility, 
which. inſult in their condeſcenſion, and which 
cannot paſs upon the moſt ſhallow ; but melting 
and mixing with their fellow citizens in the 
free flow of one good common cauſe ; like a rich 
river that receives the adjacent ſtreams, and rolls 
along in one full, clear, incorporated current. 

For abilities of every kind, the moſt various and 
tranſcending, thoſe amongſt them who are deſtined 
for active 8 are ſo eſtabliſned and ſo famed, 
even the moſt detailed applauſes. Their ſecond, 
nay their third ranks, are filled with men more 
capable of governing an empire, than the whole 
combined phalanx of their aatagoniſts. In fact, 


What are their antagoniſts? 


I would not do the thing myſelf which I con- 


demn in others. Hard words are not the types of 
truth, and a good cauſe diſdains the aid of calumny. 


But what are their antagoniſts? Are they not the 
ſhreds and patches, the ſcraps and fragments of 
every little faction that has exiſted in the country 
theſe thirty years. A kind of chips that have 


fallen from the trunk of other parties, and ſunk 


undiſtinguiſhed into the heap of common rubbiſh, 
until called into Nan by the myſterious reſur- 
rection of 1783. Wit 

or ſincerity, or ſympathy of any other kind than re- 


out concert, or attachment, 


* 


that no new idea could be given to the nation by 


ſult from their common avarice of their ſtations and 


ſalaries. Without public principle to cement them 
in private fr endſhip, or private friendſhip to unite 
them in public principle. PFeeble, fooliſh, arro- 
gant, weak and prepoſterous, 


The man would 


have been deemed a Bedlamite, who would have 


aſſerted at their formation, that they could ſubſiſt 


a month; and yet they ſubſiſt at this moment, to 


the utter aſtoniſhment of all the world, after at- 


tempting and perpetrating (as I ſhall prove in dye 


time) 


\ 


* 


| . 3 0 

. 

time) more follies, more abſurdities, and more ini- 

quities, than any miniſters that ever filled the of - 

fices of government for thrice the ſpace of time. 
And yet they tell us Mr. Pitt is popular. Is he 


ſo indeed? Why, then, let us look this popularity 
ſtraight in the facſdmwe. e SHE 


a 0 * 


NUMBER | VII. 


December 8, 1788. 
IHE writer is induced to interrupt the arrange- 
ment he propoſed in the Jaſt Number of this ar- 
ticle, and to forego the conſideration of Mr. Pitt's 

a alleged popularity until his next publication; by 

the wiſh of ſaying ſomething more upon a ſub- 
ject which more immediately engages the public 

intereſt. . en 

As the ſituation of the kingdom in the preſent 
exigence is on all hands admitted to be new, fo too 
muſt be the act which is to extricate the kingdom 
from this exigence. The public emergency which 
bears the greateſt ſimilitude to our dilemma at 
this moment, is undoubtedly the criſis of the Re- 
volution in 1688; and in many reſpects the ope- 
rations: of both periods muſt be alike. At this 
moment it is manifeſt,” that there exiſts in this 
country no Legiſlature. To make laws is the very 
eſſence of legiſlation, and where there is no third 
_ eſtate to ratity the acts of the two other eſtates, no 
law can be made. It has been a doubt with ſome 

of the moſt venerable parliamentary authorities 1 
among us, whether in fact the Houſe had upon 

; their meeting at the end of the prorogation a _ | 

| Ee | 8 night 
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- nightago, any capacity 


for any parliamentary pro- 


ceeding whatever ; the thing being without exam- - 


ple for the parliment to aſſemble, after the proro- 
gation, without the preſence of the King, or ſome 


meſſage, or ſome commiſſion from the crown ; and 
the Speaker felt this difficulty ſo ſtrong, that he 
N eye the power of the Houſe to iſſue a writ 
or the borough of Colcheſter. „„ 

Admitting, however, that the powers of each 
Houſe to remedy this great evil may not be diſputed, 
the thing to be done, cannot be done as an ordinary 
act of legiſlation. 
upon the declaration of his father's incapacity, 


Either the Prince of Wales, 


— 
* 


ſucceeds of right to the execution of the ſovereignty 


during the exiſtence of that incapacity ; or the 
inveſtiture of him, or. of any other perſon, with 
that power, muſt reſemble the meaſure of the 
convention in 1688. TIN 


' . . g . | 5 py. bY 
If the Prince has this right, the government re- 


king. If he has not the right, then the frame of 
the government is diſſolved as in 1688, and all the 
principles then adopted muſt be admitted now, the 
difference conſiſting only in their application. 

At that time there was no legiſlature and no 
government; neither the one nor the other exiſts 


at this time; and the cauſe of the defect reſulting 


in both inſtances from the want of a King: a vir- 


tual vacancy of the throne is now implied, as an 


actual vacancy was then aſſerted. But in that caſe 


the actual vacancy of the throne aroſe from the in- 


capacity of a og. to govern in conſequence of 
being expelled for his crimes: the virtual yacancy 


. of the throne in this caſe ariſes from the incapacity 
of a King to govern, in conſequence. of the act of 


. 


mains entire, notwithſtanding the incapacity of the 


God. The King however exiſting in the very ple- 


nitude of his ſubjects' affection. 1 
| | al Here 


* : 


. 


Here let me obſerve, that this paper affeQing to 
be no more than a piere of reaſoning (weak per- 
haps and forceleſs) cannot juſtly incur the charge 
of premunire, diſloyalty, or di ſaffection. Not one 
word can be intended, becauſe not one ſuch ſen- 


timent pervades the boſom of the writer, to the 
prejudice of 'King George the Third's regal title, 


or of his perſonal virtues. And with regard to 

the diforder, which to the wide regret 97 all his 
people, afflicts his Majeſty ; if any perſons have 
really attempted” to exaggerate that melancholy 
ſituation, it is difficult to ſay whether the; attempt 
was moſt abominable or fooliſh. To wiſh the King 
worſe is wicked, and to ſeem to wiſh eit, is weak. 
Aſtor profeſſing a juſt horror at any ſuch practice, 


it is only neceſſary for me to add, that I ſhall med- 


dle not at all with the- nature or degree of the So- 


vereign's malady: all that is pertinent to the drift 


of this argument, being his declared-incapacity to 


- 


Although ſo much has been ſaid upon the choice 


of a Regent, and the diviſion” of his power, it 


will appear from the deepeſt reſearch into the na- 5 


ture of our conſtitution and the ſpirit of our laws, 
not only that no other perſon can be Regent, ex- 
cept the Prince of Wales, and that he muſt be 
Regent, with ſovereign authority, without ſub- 


verting all the fundamentals of law and conſtituon; 


but that it is maintainable in argument, though the 


firſt ſound of the poſition will come with ſurpriſe 
upon the reader, that the Prince of Wales is at 


this moment, namely, during his father's incapa- 


city, in the ſpirit of the cunſtiluion, King of Eng. 


| * 


| # The reader will obſerve by the date of this letter, that it 
was publiſhes before any of the diſcuſſions took place upon this 


* 


point in either Houſe of Parliament. 


| 
| 
— 
3 
” — * = - C n k 
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i 
1 ſay; maintainable in argument, not to propagate 
any idea of ſedition or diſloyalty, but to bottom 
the Prince's right to a Sovereign. Regency, in ground 
ſo impregnable, that it cannot be allailed by any 
thing to be drawn from the laws of regal ſucceſſion 
in this country, or deduced from the genius of this 
conſtitution. _ CEO IE 517 J 
All writers, both upon civil and common law, 
agree, that there is a etvil as well as a natural 
death. They agree, that the King, who is utterly- 
incapable of any function of Sovereignty, is civil 
dead. They agree, that though there is a diſtinc- 
tion between a right, and! the exerciſe of a right; 
yet, that a permanent and immoveable incapacity 
to exerciſe a right, extinguiſhes in conſequence. 
the riglit itſelf. It is a maxim of the laws of Eng- 
land, bat the throne is never vacant. Utter incapa- 
City to govern, conſtitutes a civil death. The King, 
who is civilly dead cannot fill the throne»; then, 
it the throne of England is never vacant, who fills 
this een PH ir ot att A 
As to the caſes which conſtitute the fort of in- 
capacity, which incapacity conſtitutes a vacancy of 
the throne, the fulleſt poſſible diſcuſſion took place 
at the Revolution, Some of the greateſt ; men that; 
ever lived in England, lived at that moment. Ihe 
nation was ranſacked for ability to repreſent the 
people in the famous Convention Parliament, and 
each Houſe ſclected its moſt renowned leaders, for 
the great conference that took place on the sth of 
February, 1689. The tranſactions of that illuſtri- 
ous day, are recorded with an accuracy that has 
never been called in queſton; and, upon that oc- 
caſion, as well as during the whole progreſs of that 
mighty buſineſs, the incapacity under which our 
Sovereign now labours, was repeatedly alluded to, 
as one of the caſes that conſtituted a civil death. 
Among other opinions, it may be worth the 
reader's while to notice the following 1 
| | | | 7 


V TD 5 
| Sir Robert Sawyer. Suppoſe. the King had 
« entered into a monaſtry, that is a civil dea: 

* when he renounces the civil adminiſtration of 

„ his government, that is a civil death ; if he is 
«© incapable of government, then he is civily dead. 
For there is a civil as well as a natural death, 

and the King, though living, may be dead in effett.” 
The Biſhop of Ely—** There is a natural incapa- 
city for the exerciſe of the right, ſuch as ſick- 
«« nels, lunacy, infancy, doating old age, or incura- 


5 « ble diſeaſe. The higheſt inſtance of an abdica- * 
3 tion is when a Prince is unable to execute his power,” _ | 
l Sir George Treby, ** The King that cannot, or oY 
# „vill not, adminiſter the government, 7s no longer Go 
« King. which is a ſufficient reaſon to declare ige 

ay % throne. vacant.” Mr. Finch, Suppoſe it the 
dc caſe of a lunalic, the nation may provide for the 

a „ government.“ 8 . 

Pe Mr. Dolben. * Relinquiſhing the government, f 

bas bor by death, in either cafe it is a demiſe. In the 

85 #4 neceſſity of government all theſe caſes have the 

5 ame conſequence. When the interruption- is in 

of e adminiſtration, it is demiſed. Where there is 

„ the ſame miſchief, there muſt be the ſame remedy." 


Sir Richard Temple. Suppoſe it the caſe of 
1 a Junatic, would not that be a vacancy ?” | 
Such are ſome of the opinions, that at the Revo- 
lution prevailed as to the cauſes that conſtituted. 
incapacities, and in conſequence of thoſe incapaci- 
ties, vacancies of the throne. Ihe reader will ap- 
ply them as he thinks fit upon the preſent occa- 
ſion, and according to their value. 
Here it is neceſſaty to obſerve that the dectrines 
in favour of King James the Second's ſon, during 
this celebrated conferrence, apply with irrefiſtible 
torce at the preſent moment; becauſe they were 
drawn from the hereditary -nature of the Britiſh 
monarchy, and though urged by the Tories, were. 
| | . F admiited 
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admitted by che Whigs, as the undoubted laws of 


ſucceſſion to the Britiſh: crown; which it was not 


the object: of the Revolution at all to infringe up- 


on. To get rid of [ames altogether was the firſt 


object; and the ſecond was to blink the rights of 
his ſon ; but the principles of hereditary ſucceſſion 


remained, and remain to this hour exactly as in 


* 


former ages. 4 


The uſe of this remark the reader will ſee if he 
applies to the caſe in queſtion, the doctrines of 


_ Succeſſion uniwerſally admitted by Whigs and To- 


ries, by all claſſes ot men, and by all deſcriptions 
ot reaſoners at the time of! the Revolution. 


If, then, natural incapacity conſtitutes a civil 


death, and a civil death a virtual, if not an abſo- 
tute vacaticy of the Throne, let us fee, by the teſt 
of Revolution principles, who has the right to exe- 
cute the government. | „ "es 
Lord © Clarendon. 


© Admit the throne to be 


4 vacant from whatever cauſe, muſt it not be ſup- 


* plied by thoſe who ſhould have come in, if /e 
* Kine war bebe OT oe 


Lord Nottingham. © Admitting the throne to 


* be vacant as to the King, how can it be ſo as to 
t his heirs ? for the courſe of inheritance to the 


crown of England is by our law ſo provided for, 


© that no attainder of the heir of the crown will 
* bar his ſucceſſion to the throne, as it doth the 
% deſcent of any common perſon. - The King be- 
ing dead civily, the next in courſe ought to come 


in, as by hereditary ſucceſſion : for I know no 


« difiinfion between ſucceffion in the cafe of a 
„ natural death and thoſe of a civil one.“ . 


I' thoſe two authorities I may add two thou- 
fand, but thoſe are ſufficient ; for they vindicate 


the principles of ſucceſſion to the Britiſh crown, and 


— 


all parties, and all ſides admitted them. Now 
as 10 the e i that preſſes upon us, how comes 


4 „„ 


— 


hw ww V4." % - 


and the right can exiſt together. 


ly proclaimed by the youngeſt Miniſter. 


» ” ; — — 5 F4 x * * 
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| all this diſcuſſion, if there be no neceſſity ? . Ife 
ſays Sir Richard Temple, **'the, throne is not va- 


«© cant how are We bere aſſembled without a King 2" 


«© How,“ adds Mr. Paul Foley, *ſhould:we'be 
« debating about the ſettlement of the Sovereignty; 


hut that we have no King?” 0 
But when we have a King de jure. We have 
ſo; and what is a King de jure, who cannot be at 


the ſame time a King de fafo? Nobody can ſay,” ? 
obſerves Mr. Pollexfen, There is any diſtinction 


* in fact, between government and the exerciſe of 
«« the government; for whoever takes from the 
King the exerciſe of the government, takes from 
the King his kingſhip, for the power and the 


. ”  » 4 
e exerciſe of power are ſo joined, they cannot be 


e ſevered.” | 155 | | 
For one hundred years we have heard of a King 


of England de jure, whoſe pretence has been the 
ſcoff of Europe. It is aclaim indeed which made at 


Rome, excites but ridicule ; which made at Kew, 


can under the preſent circumſtances excite but af- 


fliction; and which can only be made at Carlton- 


| houſe, with any benefit to the nation, or any ſafety 


to the crown itſelf; becauſe there alone, the far, 


> 


It is reported that the old maxim, nemo eſt heres. 


viventis is to be revived to the prejudice of the 
Prince of: Wales on this occaſion; and a * cabinet 


Miniſter is ſaid to have declared, that if his Majeſty 


lived theſe fifty years in his preſent ſituation, his 
eldeſt ſon is only his firſt ſubject, having no more 
- *ight to adminiſter the government than the meaneſt 


of his ſubjeas. If this report is true, all I can ſay 


is, that Dr. Addington has been raſhly ridiculed - 
for a ſuppoſed notion of madneſs being contagious. 
—Rravixs, it ſeems, is not the only place where 


7; he tber was well informed as to the fact that this was 2 
cabinet doctrine; only inſtead of the oldeſt, it has been firſt open⸗ 


3 


— 


f 
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me atmofphere e with this new kind of 


diſtemper; and, 1 cannot help obſerving, that if 
** doating old age be allowed, as advanced at the 
Revolution, to incapacitate'a King from executing 
his functions, it ſhould Tikewiſe diſable a Minſter 


from adviſing i in his councils. 


A maxim contradicting by the tide of experience, 
can have but lictle weight; and this very maxim” 
is rejected and reftned by the uniform practice of 


BE laws of England, which bear any analogy to 


preſent ſubject. In all cafes where lunacy is 
wy eſtabliſhed, it is the ſettled cuſtom of the 


Court of Chancery to give the care of the property 


to the heir at law, or to that perfon neareſt of kin, 
who is moſt intereſted in the ſucceſs of that pro- 
perty. The application of the maxim too, upon 
the preſent occaſion, will be juſtly denied; for the 
word viventis, or life, does not bear upon the caſe ; 
lunacy, whether in ſovereign or ſubject, being 
in every civil ſenſe, a demiſe. With what face then, 
or force, a maxim, (never formed for an occaſion 
that is unexampled in our annals) can be revived or 
contended for here, there is ſure no conceiving ; 
and, if the unbought opinion of lawyers is of any 
conſideration, it is no light ſuccour to my argu- 
ment, that all Weſtminſter-hall is of the ſame ſen- 
timent. 

And indeed who ſuffers by the e of this 
reaſoning? Not King George III. ſurely ! For if 
it pleaſed Heaven to reſtore him to the capacity of 
government, who is there ſo diabolical that would 
diſpute his title? For ſuch a recovery too, the na- 
tion would have the beſt authority. Not that of a 


Margaret of Anjou, but of Charlotte of Mecklen- 


burgh, the ſhrewdneſs of whoſe underſtanding was 
never called in queſtion, who is a mirror of connu- 


bial virtue, and the theme of univertal praiſe—no 


other 


1 


other I ſuppoſe than this excellent — 
be made guatdian of the King's perſn. 


In this oe eat buſineſs, it were without touts, __ 
pr 


decent to ecipitate ; but to delay without juſt 

reaſon the ſeitlement of the kingdom, is 4 public 
crime. No evil can befall this country greater than 
that which it now ſuffers; namely; they non? 
exiſtence pf any Government. If there be anyjuſt 
ground io hope for the King's ſpeedy recovery, 
the delay is a virtue Wit there be none; and if 
it ſhould turn out, that the prottaction, which is 
expected to be propules by the Miniſtry,” ſhould - 
only ariſe trom their reluctaner to riſſ chrir places. 
no language can be 100 ſtrong 0 deſcribe TOE 
baſeneſs | 


— #8 Even ded juſtice 


„ Returns the 181 of our eaten chalice 
% To our own lips.”—— 


That ambition and love 40 power which: Mr · 
Pitt was wont to charge upon others, are now re- 
torted by ſtaring, flagrant facts upon himſelf. 
King Edward II. and King Richard II. loſt their 
crowns and their lives for putting into the hands 
of a few. favourites too much power and emolu- 
ment: and yet all that was ever in the hands of 
Piers Gavaſton, Hugh Le Deſpencer, and Robert 
Vere, the favourites of theſe Princes, makes not a 
tenth part of what is poſſeſſed at this moment, and 
has been for a long time back, by William Pitt and 
his family. William Pitt, William Pitt's brother. 
his brother's father-in-law, and his firſt couſins, 
have among them all the influence, all the power, 
and all the patronage of.the 'whole Britiſh Empire. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Aſia, and America, 
Navy, Army, and Revenue, all, all, are e 

in the * of William Pitt. 


| Still 


\ 


* 
* 


- N 


- 


r 


Still, however we are told Mr. Pitt is bigh in 
the eſtimation of many He may be ſo, for there 
is no anſwering for the folly of mankind. He may 
be the admiration of thouſands, —for Jack of Ley- 
— and Lord George Gordon were ſo. His plans 
may be thought wiſe—for numbers believed in 

the Cock-lane Ghoſt and the Bottle Conjurer. He 
may be deemed diſintereſted for Nero was count- 
ed merciful, and John Wilkes patriotic. But the 
bubbles burſt at length, and nothing remained 


burt fallacy and impofture. 


And Mr. Pitt may be 3 popular, but 1 it ſhall 
be my taſk to "Prove that he 8 not. 75 
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A T the cloſe o {he foregoing papers, the writer 
but little ſuſpected that a few days would demon- 
ſtrate the neceſſity of the pains he had taken in 
vindicating the title of the Frince of Wales to the 
Regency of the kingdom, under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of the Regal Authority. Nothing leſs 
than divination could have foreſeen the event of 
laſt Wedneſday, when the Miaifter of King George 
the Third deck | 
Commons of England, that the Eldeſt Son of that 
King HAD NO MORE RICHT TO ADMINISTER 
«© THE GOVERRNMENT DURING HIS FATHER'S 
© INCAPACITY THAN ANY OTHER SUBJECT or 
GREAT BRITAIN.” This extraordinary decla- 
ration will perhaps render many * of the pre- 
ceding pages not wholly uſeleſs, which, at the 
time of writing them, appeared to the author in 
ſome meaſure ſuperfluous: as he conceived it not 
within the ſcope of human folly, or human wiſ- 
dom, that any perſon would propagate any doubt 
upon the great leading principle of the wol. 
That doubt, however, having been proclaimed 
with the moſt intrepid determination, the author 
hopes that the following obſervations will be ad- 
LEE B aka oo map” mitted 


ared, in the face of the Houſe of _ 
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Tynonimous with the 
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mitted to be not an uſcleſs addition to what he 
has already written. 1 . 


Indeed much of what he ſhould have urged has 
been anticipated, in the ſpeech, on Thurſday night, 


of bne of the moſt acute, one of the moſt penetra- 
ting, comprehenſive, enlightened, and eloquent 


men in Great Britain of a man who unites the 
greateſt perfections of genius and ſtudy ; who ani- 


mates the moſt logical and detailed reaſoning 
with the moſt natural and beſt placed. energies ; 


and who tempers the moſt vigorous efforts of a 


powerful mind with the minuteſt perſpicuity, and 


the moſt convincing correctneſs; ſuccinct though 
elaborate, clear however brief or abridged, an 

always learned though for ever ingenious ; form- 
ing an aſſemblage of merits that rank him among 


the firſt grnaments of the preſent or of any former 
Rin can mean no other than my Lord 


ughborough, | 


/hen this nobleman's ſpeech on Thurſday 


vight is anſwered, cven J ſhall own myſelf a con- 
vert, and bow to the taliſman that opens my intel. 
lect. But it is not in man's faculty to anſwer that 
ſpeech ; and thus far T will. venture to propheſy, 
that he who attempts it will be diſgraced and de- 


— 
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© The Prince of Wales, who is levelled by Mr. 


. 


Pitt to the condition of the meaneſt ; ſubject of 


the realm, is regarded by the law of England as 
King himſelf.—The words 
of Lord Coke, which I believe Lord Loughborougli 


forgot on Thurſday night are, #1confideratione juris 


idem perſona nobiſcum. By a ſtatute of the 25th of 


Edward III. © Io ani the death of the Prince 
of Wales is as much h 
„the death of the King.” Iheſe are the very. 


igh treaſon, as to conſpire 


words of Blackſtone® ; and this conſtitutes a di 
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tinction 


See his fir ſt volume, page 225. bs 
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1 
tinction between the Heir Apparent: 7 
ſubjects of Great Britain. Thus far the la 
And if theſe two diſtinctions do not demonſtrate 
him as'the inevitable ddminiſtrater of the royal zu- 
thoriry during his father's igedpacity; when bin; 


| bined with all the other conſiderations that affect 


ſenſe in the law itſelf, no ſpirit in the conſtitu- 
tion, and no ſuch thing extant as political fitneſs; ' 
As to the political fitneſs, even theſe bad men have 
not the preſumption to deny it; but the reader 


Vill ſee in a moment that the matter may not be 4 


jot the better by this qualification. The Miniſter 
affirms that the Prince has mo more rigbt than unp 
Jubjeft ; but that it is fit to inveſt him with a por- 
tion of the ſovereign authority. Mr. Pitt ſhall not 


| ſkulk the rights of the Prince of Wales under the 


dectrine of expedience, nor eſcape the natural 
conſequences of his on principles, becauſe he 


dares not carry them into practice. 


1 


The Prince has no more right than any other 
ointed—It is a clear teſult of the firſt poſition, 
See then to what this miſchievous man would drive 
the nation, and what a proſpect of peaceful times 


foe —good—then any other perſon may be ap- 


his principles open for this country, which would 


raife an authority within the ſtate, paramount to 
the Prince of Wales, at the age of twenty-ſeven; 


when his father is as ufeleſs to all the ends of king- 


ſhip, as if he were abſolutely in his grave: What 
ſecurity is there for the Prince of Wales under a 
Regent that ſuperſedes him in the ſovereign au- 
thority? By the Regent it is meant not only to 
reſtore the government, but the legiſlature. 


I)! be legiſlature can alter the ſueceſſon and may 


diſinherit the Prince of Wales. 
Is ibis a vague fear? Let the reader be au 

ent a while, and I will prove to him it is not 

1 | G 2 . 
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„Tuts vVERY-THixG HAPPENED in a caſe the 


moſt ſimilar. to the preſent, of any that has ever 
exiſted, ſince, out nation had-aname. 
"Upon a ſuppoſed incapacity in King Henry VI. 
the Duke of Vork was made Regent in 1460. All 
the power was placed in the hands of the Regent: 
aud how did he uſe it? Thus, ie paſſed, a law 
7777770 difinheriting © the, Prince of. Wales, declaring 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors rightful heirs of the crows 
after King Henry's death, and mveſting himſelf with 
all the power during Henry's lite; 19. the utter ex- 
clufen of the Prince of Wales and his heirs for ever... 
his is a fact upon record, as indubitable as life. 
And why. ſhall not this happen to-morrow, if ap 
other than the Prince of Wales become Regeat, as | 
by. Pitt's denial of the Prince's right, any other 
may? — The only anſwer I can have is  this—that 
the thong I have ſtated happened in times of vio- 
7 ß. * . 8 f 
hey wer? times of violence, indeed, and the 
reader will preſently ſee it is for the intereſt of my 
argument that they were ſo, when I ſhall point out 
to him the diabolical , uſe which the Miniſtry, or 
their confederates have attempted io make of the 
tranſactions of thoſe very times upon the preſent 
. 3 
Well, but all theſe terrors are obviated by Mr. 
Pitt's intimation of Friday night, namely, that 
though he denies the right. he means to confirm 
the fa, and make the Prince Regent! Are they 
fo.?—He means to place a barren ſceptre in his 
band,” and ſtrip him of a part of the executive 
powers. „ eee, 
Suppoſe the Prince of Wales rejects a power 
which implies diffidence, and may entail diſgrace 
upon him - Are ther the terrors imaginary which 
I have here ſuggeſted from the experience of paſt 
times? ec unleſs to inſult him, is the 
* e GN OE 0-45 + WT 
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thought conceived of ſuſpending any part of the 
gg functions? In this place I muſt ref aſſert one 
of 1he poſitions of the preceding pages, and affirm 
again, that reducing or dividing the royal authority 
* 1s either a libel on the conſtitution or the. Prince. 
If the conſtitution is good, keep it entire. If the 
Prince is unſafe with the regal power as Regent, 
he is unſafe with them as King, and therefore un- 
fit to govern. For HR, unlike all former Regents, 
can have no temptation, to «ſurp, the right being : 
ingontrovertibly bis . "+0 
I There is another moſt ſerious view of this extra- : 
ordinary undertaking, If the Prince is refuſed: —_ 
the Regency as matter of right, or he reject it if 
fassen with any diſhonourable compact, and the 
Iriſh recognize his clear title to the government of 
their country, during his father's incapacity, how. 
then ſtands it with the two nations? The Iriſh love 
the Hanover family in their hearts. Ireland is the 
onlypart of this empire that has not, at one time or 
other ſince their acceſſion, rebelled againſt tłœm. 
The Proteſtants love them for the ſtability of their 
property; the Catholicks for putting an end to the 
barbarous perſecutions under. which they laboured 
for ages. My life I would flake upon their deciſiun 
in favour of the Prince of Wales, — for that nation 
can have no common. intereſt with a cabal in Down= 
ing - ſtreet. The Guardian * Genius of their con- 
ſtitution is here upon the ſpot, and will, I am per- 
ſuaded, narrowly watch every ſtep of theſe tranſ- 
actions. He who with the ſtrong hand of irreſiſti- 
ble eloquence redeemed their liberties a fe years 
ſince, and, with the ſame ſuperior ability, defend- 
ed them ſo lately againſt the plots of Pitt and 
]enkinſon, will not hazard their exiſtence by that. 
which be knows would be a ſubverſion. of the con- 
Ritution. © This is indeed a moſt ſerious conſidera- 


Mr. Grattan. 


4. 


tion. 


— 


I (i 8 J 0 
non. Never were two kingdoms connected by fo 
nice and curious à links as theſe ſiſter iſlands ; and 
perhaps any other courſe than that which it is the 
object of this argument to tecommend, may cut 
the firings for ever that twiſt them now together. 
Scotland, too, is another object; and the Scotch, 


as Lord Stormont in the firſt inſtance declared, 


would deem the ſuperceſſion of the Prince of Wales 
in ſuch a caſe a breach of the ſpirit of the Union. 

1 will go much farther, and in plain, clear, un- 
ambiguous phraſe, affirm, that unleſs the Prince of 
Wales has a #:ght to adminiſter the government, 
from the moment his father's incapacity or civil 
demiſe is declared by each Houſe of Parliament, 
that the frame of the government is actually diſſolved, 
and ihe preſent Parliament has nomore authority todifpoſe 
of the ſovereignty, without conſulting the people of 
England, ihan the aſſembly called by King William at 
bis landing in 88, and which was. compoſed of all the 
Parliamienis of James and the latter years of Charles 
II. Would bade had to beſtotm the trown,' in the firſt 


. inflance, upon the Prince of Orange, without being de- 


legated by the people of England for that purpoſe. 
_ Either this is a revolution, or it is not; if not, 


me Prince's right, on the declaration of his father's 


incapacity or civil demiſe, is clear and certain. 
If it is a revolution, then is there an open robbery 
committed by the two Houſes of Parliament upon 


the people of England, in aſſuming the tight of diſ- 


poſing of the fovereign authority without their con · 
fent. When they elected this Houfe of Commons 
they had no contemplation of a diſſolution of the 
government, and never could have commiſſioned 
their preſent Repreſentatives to unſettle the nation, 
as Pitt's principles plainly go to. And ,the fraud 
upon the people is fo much the more, as the pro- 
ject now avowed is a libel: upon the glorious 
Revolution in 1588, becauſe it alters the conſtitu- 
2 5 tion 


tion as then eſtabliſhed inaſmuch as it threatens 
10 change the genius and nature of jhe exegutiye 
branch of our government. by ſuſpendimg or alignat- 
ing apart ot the royal prefogatives, without. any 
= charge of she leaſt abuſe. of theſe, prepogatives.. 
In this argument I feel myſelf ſupported. by the 
very fundamentals of the conſtitution. . A revolu= ' 7 
tion is brought about, and ne neceſſity, apowed: for 
#1—the prerogatives of the executive branch taken 
: Away, and ng abuſe even binied. at - ithefe is no 
aſſumption of power io de the GR 6A TEST, bosst- 
NH ACT, when 12 legal amharily exit, in ile cu, 
to dy even the ſmalleſt act rm A ſettlement bf the 
nation, and aq inſtituſion of a neu ſpecies of thirtl 
eftar ate attempted, upon a virtual diſſolution 
a of the frame of the government, and ral. one citi- 
zen ar eletlor in Great Britain canſuliad. 


* 


Tus is xu Fac7;.let ſophiſtry gol itns.it © - 
may, and again. I. will tate the caſe, for it cannot 
be ſtated too often: Either the frame of the go» 
vernment is diſſolved, qr it is not. If nat, it is be- 
eee 4s. paftive. If it. ic, than 
every citizen, of Great Britain. has an inherent inde- 
falle right vof Opinion, and F Hen l . | 
\, Theſs are the deiperate plights to, x hich the na- 
tion is driven by Mr. Pitt's manquvres, and. this is 
the ſad alternative which ſtates us in the des, jf we 
travel out of the bigh road of ihe canſtituligau. By 2 
the diſcuſſon of the Prince's right, no good can n 
follow, and great evil mgy—By. the 1 on of it | 
againſt his right (if it were poſſible. for madneſs, 
ignorance, and corruption to ſucceed in fo. decid- 
ing it) I know no misfortune. to which a wiſe man 
might not look, as an event at leaf} poſſible to 
this country. If, after the King 


| s incapacity were 
declared in Parliament, an ad refs to the Prince 


s *Y 
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was preſented, to aſſume the government during 1 
the exiſtence of that incapacity, the rights of _— ES og 


/ 


aul bority. 
For uttebes. De ſaide, that by we cuſtoms 
of the realm, the neareſt male relation to the 
crown, capable of executing the duty, has com- 


ix; 86 * 
— father remained ſacred. 4000 every thing would 


be quiet; but by the perverſe; the damnable agi- 


tation, Which Pitt forces forward of the right, ſuch 
calamities "ſpring up to view; that he ks can 
behold' them without horror” muſt habe nerves of 
e ee Rk 7 
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FOR e wett is bere t to follow, it belive 
me to 445 to the reader. 
A pamphlet, under thEtitle of Conſiderations 


» 


* on "ihe Reg N diligently circulated 3 


by the friends of the Miniſtry. That pamphlet 


pretends to anſwer ſome of the reafoning of the 
Ferre pages; and for taking any notice ol it, 


in my jud 1 an apology is due to the reader 


and 505 not becauſe the work is feeble, its 


aſſertions f ſe, and its tendency wicked; but be- 
cauſe the mode of 125 it has adopted, is the ex- 
ploded trick, of oppo ng afimation to act any 


monly been Regent, or Protector Ibis author 
anſwers me my aſſerting “ that this is by no 


means true F.“ How is ſuch a point to be de- 
cided e — by reſorting to the facts, and conſult- 
ing the authorities. The facts are theſe— The 
Farl of Lancaſter, in the minorit of Edward 


III.; the Duke of Lancaſter, in that of 2 


ard II. (preſumptive heir of the crown); 


Duke of Bedford, in that of Henry VI. pts Wen 
tive heir of the crown) ) ; the Duke of Gloſter after 
him (preſumptive heir of the crown); another 


Duke of Gloſter, in that of Edward V. the neareft 
| male rior of the office. Such are the facts 5 


* Sec bak 6 of ib malen ot 
1 + See the Conſiderations, 
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: and' the reader will turn to the hiſtory, to prove 


them. Now for authority. I 

No hiſtorian ever lived, who has, or who de- 
ſerves, a juſter character for the veracity of his 
narratives, than David Hume; whatever objecti- 
ons may be raiſed againſt ſome of his deductions 


in the latter part of his hiſtory. of England. In 
page 272 of his third volume the reader will find | 


theſe words. They were written before I was 
born, and could not have been deſigned to ſuit ibe 
preſent diſcuſſſun. The Duke of Gloſter, being 
the neareſt male of the royal family capable of ex- 


44 ercifing the government, ſeemed entitled, by ihe cuſ- 


*© toms of the realm, to the office of Protector; and the 
„ Council, not waiting for the. conſent of Parlia-- 
ment, made no ſcruple of inveſting him with 
« that high dignity.” 

Exactly of a piece with the above are all the 


other parts of this miniſterial performance; ; and I 


ſhould diſmiſs it now to that obſcurity it muſt 
ſhortly fink into, if it were not combined too much 
with the great ſubject that at this time fills the 
public mind; and if the preciſe reſemblance of 
its principles with thoſe intimated by Mr. Pitt n 
Friday night, did not lift it into a ſiniſter impor- 


| tance by manifeſting too Plainl y the er it pro- 
ceeded from. 


The whole drift. of theſe manœuvres of the Mi- 
niſtry is to make the preſent incapacity of the King 
a parallel to that of Henry VI. and ſome extracts 
from the Rolls of Parliament are placed as an ap- 
pendix to the work alluded to. eyidently to make 
the conduct of the Duke of York's partizans in. 
that memorable period, an example for the preſent | 
moment. 

Men's motives can only be judged of by their 
actions; and here I affirm that in no criſis of civil 
ſtrife, when factions went the greateſt lengths, and 

| H ambition 
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ambition broke through every boundary ; when eve · 
ry line of legal order has been trampled under foot, 
and nations been convulſed to the higheſt pitch of 
diſtraction ; was there ever an attempt made more 
flagitious and abandoned, than to make the parlia- 
mentary tranfactions upon Henry the Sixth's inca- 
pacity a model for the preſent exigence. | 

Before prove this point, let me be allowed to 
rectify an error which goes a DREW way than 
may be at firſt imagined. 

The authority of the Duke of York i in Henry 
the Sixth's incapacity, which the writer for the 


Miniſtry exultingly alludes to, did nat originate 


with Parliament. -It was conferred-by the King in 
his own council, though afterwards increaſed and 


defined by that aſſembly, to which increaſe and de- 
finition the King conſented. Now as this ſhould 


not be taken, or any other point of fact, upon any 
word, or upon that of any anonymous writer, I will 
refer the reader to the ſources of proof for all my 
aſſertions *: let it be'obſerved then, that ſubſequent 
to that inſtrument are all' the parliamentary tranfac- 
tions upon this jubject. 

My object in ſpecifying this point, is to contra- 
dict an afſuinption, that ſeems to have gone forth, 
as it the two Houſes of Parliament had given all 


- his authorities to the Duke of York ; whereas in 


fact, eve'y power from firſt to laſt was given by 
the King's conſent in his legiſlative capacity. 
Henry's illneſs did not refemble that of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty. His inefficiency aroſe more from 
a feeble trame, and a We underſtanding, than 


* See in Rymer, e _ page 344, the inſtrument * 


by the King in council, which gave Yor« the firſt power, dated 
the 13th of February, 1454 3 fee alſo the <th volume of the Rolls 


of P3:jiument, page 239, No. 24. See Cotton's Abridgement of 
the Ric eres of the ower of * page 051, and all the 
common Hiſtories of England. 
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any thing like the dreadful malady which has ſubs 
dued every function of rational movement in King 


George the Third; and the former monarch was 


in the worſt moments, capable of doing that which 


preſerved the legiſlalive integrity of the government. 


No ſuccour, therefore, can be found in the events 


of theſe times to the monſtrous poſitions now ads 


vanced, namely, that the two Houſes can perform 


that, which can be # other than a legiſlative act. 


And [ have heard that Mr. Fox has been accuſed | 


of deſerting his Whig principles, in maintaining 
the reverſe of this poſition Is the hole nation 
frantic ? and is the grave-digger, in Hamlet's ob- 
ſervation; verified at laſt, ** that in England all the 
folks are mad alike?” _ 1 8 „„ 
Accuſed of deſerting his principles, for denying 
that, which two of the moſt notorious laws in our 
ſtatute book make it a premunire to maintain, viz. 
That any two of the three eſtates can make law: 


and ſurely. altering the nature and genius of the 
executive -authority, or meddling with the very 
ſmalleſt of its prerogatives can be no other than a 


legiſlative proceeding} 


% 


If Mr. Fox denied that the people of England 42 
could not, upon juſt grounds, and upon an ade- 


quate provocation, alter the ſucceſſion and confer 
the ſovereignty where they pleaſe , he would indeed 
renounce his principles, and with all my adoration of 


his character, I ſhould befhe firfta&Fenoancethim. 


Yet even ſuch a meaſure, though perhaps the no- 


bleſt exertion of popular power, could not be done : . 
as a legiſlative act. It would be going back to firſt 
principles, and acting by an authority which tran- 


ſcends all local iuſtitutions. The capacity of the 


two Houſes, in their preſent ſtate, is not to mae 


law but to declare it, not to give but to recognize 


right. To give is to legiflate; they cannot legiſlate 


without the firſt eftate ; and if that eſtate is extinct, 
they cannot create one, without conſulting the 
5 1 people 
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people. for the extinction once admitted, the diſ- 
ſolution of the government follows of neceſſity, and 
or nation is throwtt back again upon firſt prin- 
Ctples. 5 5 e | 
Perhaps I have faid this before, but no matter, 
it cannot be repeated too often: I vrite in a hurry, 
and this ſubject is too vaſt to allow any care for 
critical cotnpoſition | 8 
1 fhall now proceed to the cloſe of this diſ- 
courſe, by ſhewing the reader, according 'to my 
promiſe, the iniquity of making the parliamentary 
operations upon Henry the Sixth's incapacity 
(which I underſtand, make a conſiderable part of 
the precedents, to be this day delivered to the 
members of each Houſe of Parliament, and which 
the writer for the Miniſtry moft diligently quotes 
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in his appendix), any example for the preſent times 
unleſs to deter and terrify us. WH? oh, 
Does the reader know the hiſtory of England 
at the period alluded to? If he does not, it is an 
evil to himſelf and fo his country ; for, as all are 
intereſted, all ſhould be informed upon a ſubject, 
in which, perhaps. all may be forced to take a part 
not merely ſpeculative. - | | 


If by any convulſion of Europe it ſhould happen, 
that the Cardinal of York, the grandſon of King 
James II. ſhould be enabled to prefer by active 
operations, his claim to the crown of King George 
III. at this moment, what would be the conduct 
of a citizen of this empire? I apprehend it would 
be this: He would ſhoot the Cardinat through the 
heart, as an incendiary that meant to light the king- % 
doms into civil flames. This he would take, as 
the ſhorteſt courſe, and not waſte time in fcrutini- 
zing bis title. 1 . 
Exactly the counterpart of this hypotheſis of the 
Cardinal of York was the conduct. of Richard Duke 
of Vork in the reign of king Henry VI. . 
SEK þ . Henry 
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— 4 fienry was the third of the houſe of 3 | 


and George is the third King of the houſe o 


Brunſwick. The Lancaſter family reigned for 
ſixty-three years; the Brunſwick family for ſeven- 

ty-three years. The two firſt Lancaſtrian Princes 
were great men, and brought much renown upon 


the nation; the two firſt Brunſwick Princes were 


great men likewiſe, and brought fame and fortune 
to the nation. Some. misfortunes happened under 


the third King of the houſe i 
be allowed to ſay, that ſome have been experience 


under the third King of the houſe of Brunſwick 


'The chief difference between the two caſes woul 
conſiſt in the diſparity which exiſts between 
the perſonal characters of the two Princes, 


and in the cloſer proximity of the blood of 
Lancafter to Richard II. than of the blood of 


Brunſwick to James II. Their titles too, in fact, 


were ſimilar; for Henry IV. grounded his claim 


upon the voice of the nation, and George I. never 
affeQed any. other clan: .. 
We ſhall not now inquire which had the ſtrict 
right to the crown of England, of, two Princes who 


have been in their graves above three hundred 


years. Yet as nearly as it is poſſible for two caſes 


to be, was the diſpute of Richard Duke of York for 


the crown of England with King Henry VI. as if 


the Cardinal of York were to emerge at this mo- 


ment from the conclave, and, by ſome extraordi- 
nary revolution, were enabled to contend for the 
Britiſh diadem with King George III. 


Now who was this Duke of York? Beſides be- > 
ing firſt Prince of the blood, he inherited all the - 


vaſt poſſeſſions. of the dukedoms of York and 


Clarence, the earldoms of Cambridge, Ulſter, 
and Marche; he was, in a word, the richeſt ſub- 


ject that ever obeyed the ſcepter of en, 
| hats | p 
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themſelves almoſt the whole Houfe of Lords. 
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He was married into the Houſe of Nevil, which 
0 0 within itſelf a knot of nobility, wealth, and 
power, that never before, nor ever. ſince, were 
united in one family in theſe kingdoms. | Of this 
family were the Lords Weſtmorelarid, Saliſbury, 


Latimer, Fauconberg, Abergavenny, arid laſt, and 


N than all the reſt, Warwick, commonly 
led the King- maker. —The Duke of York had 
likewiſe the Earl of Devonſhire devoted to him 
from private love, and the family of Norfolk, from 
their hereditary rancour to the Houſe of Lancaſter. 
The reader can form no image of the power of 
theſe mighty Barons from any compariſon with 
modern nobility. In a word, all the reſt of Eng- 


land united could not make a Houſe of Commons 


againſt Richard and his friends, and they were 

Such was the Duke of York, and ſuch his con- 
nections. For twenty years he is known to have 
meditated “ the crown of Henry, but being of an 
irreſolute temper, and for thoſe times of a placid 
diſpoſition, heabſtained tora long time from open- 
ly proſecuting bis object, though he had taken all 
private care to ſecure its ſucceſs. 

But time grew heavy at length, and ambition 
rouſed him into action, So early as 1452 he ap- 


pears in open arms at the head of ten thouſand 


men againſt the King's authority, and met Henry 
himſelf in Kent to give him battle, with ſcarcely 
any pretext for fuch violence. However, as he 


was the next heir: to the crown, his friends per- 
ſuaded him to deſiſt for the preſent, and he diſ- 


miſſed his army. Things remained fot a little 


time in a deceitful tranquillity, until an event 


which ſoon followed, drove Vork forth again, and 
developed all his views; namely, the Queen of 


* Hollingſhed, Hall, Grafion, Hume, "4s ke, &C, 
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| Heory being Sara ofa Prince of Wales hie 3 
eut off all hopes of his own Peaceful ſucceſſion 19. J 


> the throne. 


think the Duke himſelf wiſhed them to go . But 


Then indeed the oracle: was - underſtood, po” 0 
York's power felt in every quarter. At this time 

commenced the King's infirmity, which rendered 

him unfit to govern, and Margaret, with the King * : 


Council, were forced to give. the Regency of t 
kingdom to this very Duke of Vork, * whoſe . 
upon the crown no man was a ſtranger to. | 


The Parliament was devoted to him, and went 


greater lengths in increaſing his power than a per- 


bes ob 


+ c * 


ſon ignorant of the intrigues of thoſe times could 


it was eſſential for Richard to preſerve a character 


for moderation, in order to reconcile the nation 
to unſettle the government, and hence his coyneſs 


and coquetry with the Parliament as to the extent 


of his own powers, I and his ſolicitude to have a 


council A council then they gave him of his 


own boſom friends, and all the authority he could 


deſire. 

Being convinced myſelf of the truth of my 
ments, it is my wiſh to convince others; and as 1 
would not have any material e depend upon 
my anonymous affirmation, I ſhall 


regularly refer the 


reader to the moſt indubitable proofs of the veracity _ 


of my alledgments. David Hume could not have 


written to decide between the Prince of Wales and 


the modern King-maker— William Pitt, and his 
words upon this ſubject are as follow: Men who 


* 


* W Fry th page 344. | | 
F Rolls of Parliament, vol. 5th, page 240, 
+: page 242. 
$ Hume as 3d, page 199. 

: 1 breed, 
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„ thus entruſted ſovereign authority to one, that 
had ſuch evident and ſtrong pretenſions to the 
* crown, were not ſurely averle to his * 92 
* mediate and ful 83 of 9 oy 


1 | 


Vndoubtedly not. His objett was their object; 
he deemed it expedient to put on a ſhew of mode - 
ration to beguile the public; and the Parliament 
1 acted their part in the farce to a miracle Ter ub 
e Parliament quoted by Pitt's ad vocatt as a model f or 
| =” | theſe times. _ . 4 
The limitations to the Duke of York's power at 
| thisfime were two—firſt the majority of the Prince 
+ of. Wales; and ſecondly, King Henry's own pleas ' 
* fure. It pleaſed the King in about a year after this 
delegation, to revoke the power. He did fo; and 
in leſs than a month after the revocation; the Duke 
„ appeared i in open arms againſt his acknowledged ſo- 
WY vereign, fought him at St. Alban's, killed five thou- 
N ſand of his troops, and among the reſt the Duke of 
. Somerſet, the Pars of Northumberland and Staff 
73» ford, Lord Clifford, and many other nobles, and "5; 
took Henry himſelf priſoner. | 9 
- A parliament met in about two NY after thi 
event —And what would the reader ſuppoſe to de“ 
their firſt r 2 The impegchinent of York | 
, without doubt n 
Their firſt meaſure was to grant an indemnity to 
all the Yorkiſts for this open treaſon; and to reſtore 
the Regency again to Richard, going over the ſame 
ceremony as to the extent and nature of his powers 
as upon the former occaſion Ter this is the parlia- 
ment quoted by Pitt's advocate a as a model fer the 255 
fent times. 
ueen Margaret, a woman of great ſpirit and en- 
terprize, forced her huſband in Richard's abſence, 
to appear in the Houſe of Lords, and to reſume his 
power. Richard pretended a concurrence with this 
.., reſumption, but directly entered upon meaſures to 
eenſure the ſuccels of the claim which he ſoon after 
openly made upon the crown. 1 
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* Rymer, vol. 11th, page 6 1 ; 
7 Rymer, Roll, Parl. 8 Vc, Ke. + 
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Aſter, various. intrigue: ne oglacions;-4 . ps 
came again o blows, and he Daten "of 80 8 1 
Bo Northampton were fought.” AN Parliament W 2 
called in the King's name who was again the DE 
priſdner; before. which Parliament, Richare tes © x 
2 preſsly opens bis claim to the crown. 1 
What do thaF an upon this on hey 
4ixedly recogni: e Richard's claim; ; they inveſt hiſs W2; 
Wi al dhe power during Henry $ Hr. declare HH! 
angꝗd his polterity. "rightful heirs "to the” cro ꝗ] 5 EF 
| Henry 8 death, and diſinkerit the Prince of 
and his heirs. for ever.* The unfortunate King (w „he 
was Richard's; priſoner) conſented to all this vio We. 
lence; ys the, deſtruction of the royal family was 
accompliſhed 1 8 0 ir act of Parliament: 5 


* + 


: x; Jie: was the e laſt ac of Richard's' Parliaments, for 
he loſt bis Iif at the battle of Wakefield in the fame * 
_ and yet. theſe are the Parliaments while tranſs 4 ; 
actions are cited as an example for the prefent . 
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ments, {pryng al all the calamities of this dreadful 
_ _quazr which, to uſe the words of Hume, as, 1 x5 
got, A ig in lels than 4 coutſe of thirty ye 3 7 1 
which was, fignal Feten d by twe ER bac - 
which o 905 a ſcene of extraordinary fiercenels 
5 4 e andetue 1155 Is « computed to have coſt 2 lives as. 
e eighty princes of the blood, and almost ene; # i 
nia 12257 he. Ancient nobility: of England $24 * 
Such is the genuine character af theſe. Pauli 4 2 * 
and from this brief but faithful picture of ben 3 
let the world n quath | =o 235 
guides upon the occaſion. * Fs 


ment. From, the bad conduct of theſe: very Parlia, 
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&s of ciyil laughters 
Or 1. there 4 wi. Emi toe 
* 3554 — uid Til the revivat- of fuch events, L 
out: eternal „„ > odd 1 
| of 5 thoſe times, ere der 


{1 lame = I i Fee choſen fuſing 
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i things; 10 but there is an immortal ſpirit 
| in the law of Eügland, ien 
or other, to hurkits Yengeance 

and which will teach man- 
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